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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  one  ecumenical  movement  with  one,  commonly-held  goal: 
to  help  manifest  the  full  visible  unity  of  Christ's  Church, 
including  a sharing  of  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship. Since  the  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches in  1975,  such  unity  is  generally  envisioned  as  "a  concil- 
iar fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly 
united" . 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  theological  agreement  or  consensus  essential  to  visible 
unity.  During  the  past  two  decades,  for  example,  a new  and 
distinctive  form  of  discussion  has  appeared  on  the  ecumenical 
scene:  bilateral  (two-party)  conversations  carried  on  at  the 
international  level  by  the  Christian  World  Communions.  Such 
conversations  (which  have  proliferated  since  the  mid-1960s)  have 
found  an  important  place  in  the  ecumenical  movement  alongside 
the  multilateral  conversations  promoted  by  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

It  was  clear  from  their  beginning  that  the  bilateral  conversa- 
tions had  to  avoid  two  particular  dangers:  1)  that  the  individ- 
ual dialogues  would  become  isolated  from  each  other,  and  2) 
that  these  dialogues  would  find  themselves  in  competition  with 
the  multilateral  discussions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

An  important  first  step  in  preventing  these  problems  was  taken 
with  the  publication  of  Confessions  in  Dialogue,  a survey  and 
analysis  of  bilateral  conversations  by  Nils  Ehrenstrom  and 
Gunther  Gassmann  (now  in  its  third  edition) . Other  helpful 
publications  have  followed,  including  A Continuing  Bibliography 
for  the  Study  of  Interchurch  Dialogues,  prepared  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Centro  Pro  Unione  in  Rome.  A collection  of  reports 
and  agreed  statements  from  the  international  bilaterals  - Growth 
in  Agreement,  edited  by  Harding  Meyer  and  Lukas  Vischer  - will 
be  published  early  in  1982. 

Another  important  step  for  ensuring  the  interrelation  of  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  discussions  was  the  proposal,  first  made 
in  1973  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  for  a "Forum"  on 
bilateral  conversations.  This  idea  was  welcomed  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Secretaries  of  the  World  Confessional  Families  (now 
the  Christian  World  Communions)  in  1974  and  was  given  concrete 
shape  in  1976  by  an  advisory  group  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Christian  World  Communions  engaged  in  international 
bilaterals  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat. 
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According  to  its  mandate,  the  Forum  was  intended 

to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  among 
the  bilaterals; 

to  review  recent  developments  in  bilateral  conversa- 
tions ; 

to  continue  the  discussion  on  themes  of  common 
interest; 

to  promote  an  interaction  between  bilateral  and 
multilateral  discussions; 

to  study  the  implications  of  bilateral  findings 
for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole; 

to  examine  issues  of  method  relevant  to  all  bi- 
lateral conversations. 

The  mandate  also  stressed  that  the  Forum  was  not  a permanent 
ecumenical  structure  but  a flexible  ad  hoc  instrument.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Forum  was  limited  to  three  sessions;  April  1978 
at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey,  June  1979  in  Geneva  and 
October  1980  in  the  Swiss  village  of  Glion.  The  report  from 
the  Forum's  final  session  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  convening  another  Forum  be  considered  by  those 
Christian  World  Communions  engaged  in  international  bilaterals. 
The  report  further  suggests  that  the  secretaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian World  Communions  use  their  1982  meeting  to  respond  to  this 
proposal . 

All  Christian  World  Communions  engaged  in  international  bilat- 
eral dialogues  were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Forum.  The  list  at  the  end  of  this  booklet  indicates  the 
range  of  communions  involved.  The  Forum  was  administered 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  (at  the  request  of  the 
Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions) 
and  Faith  and  Order  staff  were  present  for  the  discussions. 

This  booklet  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  the  reports 
from  all  three  of  the  originally-mandated  sessions.  The  reports 
have,  of  course,  no  juridical  authority.  They  were  received 
in  plenary  by  the  participants  and  offered  as  memoranda  of 
the  Forum's  discussions  for  appropriate  use  by  the  various 
Christian  World  Communions.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
is  pleased  to  make  the  reports  available  in  this  collected 
form  in  the  hope  that,  through  reaching  a wider  audience,  they 
will  contribute  to  the  growing  theological  agreement  within 
the  one  ecumenical  movement. 


October  1981 


Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
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COMPOSITION  AND  TASKS  OF  THE  FORUM 


The  choice  of  "Concepts  of  Unity"  as  the  first  theme  reflects 
the  common  awareness  among  participants  in  the  Forum  of  the 
oneness  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  its  goal  of  unity,  to- 
gether with  a realization  that  the  goal  can  be  reached  only 
by  a multiplicity  of  efforts  under  God  all  aiming  at  redin- 
tegratio  unitatis  . In  order  that  the  relationship  between 
the  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  may  be  adequately 
treated,  it  was  agreed  that  it  must  be  set  in  this  perspective 
and  the  concepts  of  unity  explicit  or  implicit  in  the  different 
conversations  must  be  carefully  discussed. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  first  meeting  of  the  Forum,  impor- 
tant questions  were  raised  about  the  relation  between  bilateral 
and  multilateral  action,  the  importance  of  communicating  the 
results  of  dialogue  for  reception  and  response  by  the  churches, 
and  the  particular  tasks  and  interrelationships  of  the  different 
bilateral  conversations. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  World  Confes- 
sional Families,  bilateral  theological  dialogues  have  become 
a major  expression  of  the  ecumenical  response  of  the  churches. 
Over  the  last  fifteen  years  such  dialogues  have  multiplied 
internationally  and  on  national  and  local  levels  as  well. 

Their  specificity  of  goal,  the  possibility  they  offer  of  taking 
up  particular  issues  of  division  and  their  aptness  for  opening 
new  areas  of  understanding  and  agreement  have  been  a vital 
contribution  both  to  inter-church  relations  and  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  churches  that  take  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

I.  The  Relation  between  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Conversations 


It  has  long  been  recognized,  and  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Forum, 
that  the  two  types  of  inter-church  conversations,  the  bilateral 
(mainly  sponsored  by  the  World  Confessional  Families  and  by 
particular  churches)  and  the  multilateral  (characteristic  of 
the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission and  of  regional  and  national  councils  of  churches, 
and  union  negotiations) , are  complementary  to  one  another  within 
the  ecumenical  movement.  For  instance,  the  Montreal  Faith  and 
Order  statement  on  Scripture  and  Tradition  has  assisted  the 
bilateral  conversations  and  they,  in  turn,  have  contributed 
to  the  statements  on  "One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually 
Recognized  Ministry".  The  Forum  stressed  the  need  to  avoid 
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confusion  of  aims  and  duplication  of  effort  that  could  result 
from  the  proliferation  of  ecumenical  initiatives  and  to  ensure 
that  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  relations  are  fruitful 
for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole. 


II.  Complementary  Aspects  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 


Awareness  of  complementarity  called  for  by  current  developments 
was  deepened  at  the  Forum  as  the  participants  considered  the 
stage  that  the  conversations  had  now  reached. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a new  complexity  in  the  conversations. 
Not  only  on  the  world  level  but  in  many  regional  and  national 
settings,  they  have  greatly  increased  in  number  and  range.  Both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  have  multiple  forms: 
there  is  not  one  simple  model  of  either  type.  Sometimes  the 
more  localized  conversations  have  been  able  to  attain  a degree 
of  specificity  which  would  not  be  appropriate  at  the  world  level. 
Yet  the  closer  fellowship  or  unity  of  two  churches,  or  even  of 
two  world  confessional  families,  still  falls  short  of  being 
the  visible  unity  of  all  Christian  people:  hence  the  importance 
of  the  links  being  made  between  bilateral  conversations  and 
multilateral  efforts  nationally  and  internationally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  questions  of  the  nature  of  the  consen- 
sus reached  and  of  reception  have  become  more  pressing.  The 
churches  are  now  directly  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
conversations  and  are  testing  the  agreements  reached  to  see 
both  whether  they  are  substantial  and  whether  they  are  suffi- 
cient for  positive  action  on  inter-church  relationships.  The 
churches  are  consequently  seeking  a more  popularly  articulated 
type  of  communication  of  the  results  of  dialogues  and  their 
reception  of  the  results  is  not  confined  to  hearing  reports 
from  theologians  but  involves  positive  (or  negative)  responses 
among  church  membership  to  the  work  of  officially  appointed 
commissions.  This  applies  both  to  the  reports  of  the  bilateral 
conversations  and  to  the  results  of  multilateral  work  such  as 
the  Faith  and  Order  statements  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 
It  was  against  this  general  background  that  the  Forum  took  up 
consideration  of  the  inter-relationships  and  particular  tasks 
of  the  bilateral  conversations. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS  AND  PARTICULAR  TASKS  OF  THE 
BILATERAL  CONVERSATIONS 


The  number  of  these  dialogues  and  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment call  for  an  examination  of: 

I.  Their  Possible  Reciprocal  Implications 


A.  Although  the  agreements  made  with  one  partner  may  differ 
in  emphasis  from  those  made  with  another,  should  they  not 
aim  at  consistency?  Is  it  not  possible  that  a church  may  be 
more  demanding  on  certain  issues  with  one  partner  than  with 
another? 

B.  Should  not  terminology  used  in  one  dialogue,  and  the  way 
it  is  understood,  be  scrutinized  for  its  possible  effects  on 
another? 

C.  What  are  the  implications  if  concern  to  make  one  bilateral 
relation  go  well  leads  a partner  to  neglect  or  turn  away  from 
another  relationship? 


II.  The  Relation  of  Dialogues  at  the  International  Level  to 
Those  on  National  and  Local  Levels 


A.  How  do  the  partners  involved  take  into  account  the  signif- 
icance of  the  work  done  at  all  levels  for  their  respective 
decision  making? 

B.  How  do  partners  in  a dialogue  at  the  international  level 
take  account  of  what  their  members  do  at  the  national  level? 

C.  How  is  the  interaction  between  bilateral  conversations 
taken  into  account  in  different  contexts  at  the  national  and 
local  levels? 


III.  The  Place  in  these  Dialogues  of  Expressions  of  Fellowship 
other  than  Joint  Theological  Study 


It  was  noted  that  although  a number  of  bilaterals  have  envisaged 
a range  of  expressions  such  as  sharing  in  worship,  common  wit- 
ness, joint  action  in  witness  and  service,  by  no  means  have  all 
of  these  been  realized. 
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IV.  Difficulties  in  Actual  Participation 


How  is  it  possible  to  secure  world-wide  participation  in  bi- 
lateral conversations  at  the  international  level,  within  the 
limits  of  travel,  time  and  cost  and  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
expertise  and  concern  about  some  questions  are  still  concen- 
trated in  the  regions  where  the  problems  arise?  The  participa- 
tion of  minority  churches  and  churches  from  widely  differing 
cultural  situations  is  important.  How  can  world  confessional 
families  help  and  encourage  such  churches  in  this  respect? 


V.  The  Process  of  Reception  of  the  Results  of  the  Dialogues 


This  devolves  upon  the  partner  churches.  Publication  of  pro- 
gress reports  and  agreed  statements  is  an  important,  initial 
part  of  this;  so  may  be  the  work  of  sub-commissions  and  accounts 
of  the  reactions  given  at  the  various  levels.  The  task  of  en- 
abling churches  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  initial  results  of 
dialogues  and  to  act  upon  them  is  still  at  different  stages 
of  progress  in  the  different  churches.  It  is  clear  that  experi- 
mentation with  new  methodologies  and  the  use  of  a broader 
range  of  expertise  and  analyses  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future. 
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CONCEPTS  OF  UNITY 


I.  Agreement  on  the  Goal  of  Unity  is  Part  of  the  Ecumenical 
Agenda 


Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement  attempts 
have  been  made  to  describe  together  the  common  goal.  It  is 
evident  from  these  prolonged  efforts  and  from  the  discussion 
of  the  Forum  that  the  churches  have  to  engage  in  a serious 
effort  in  order  to  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek. 
Yet  such  agreement  is  required  in  order  to  advance  together: 
hence  comes  the  need  for  those  engaged  in  bilateral  conversa- 
tions to  participate  in  the  constant  effort  to  clarify  their 
concepts  of  unity  and  to  reach  agreement  on  a fundamental  con- 
cept of  unity  which  may  afford  criteria  for  evaluating  models 
of  union. 


II.  The  Vision  of  the  One  Church  as  a Conciliar  Fellowship 
of  Local  Churches  which  are  themselves  Truly  United  is 
the  Most  Recent  Attempt  at  Describing  a Commonly 
Accepted  Goal 


It  sums  up  several  years  of  debate  and  has  found  many  favour- 
able responses.  It  is  intended  as  a further  elaboration  of 
the  concept  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church  as  Body  of 
Christ,  the  manifold  "koinonia"  described  in  the  New  Testament 
and  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  According  to  the  vision, 
churches  in  each  place  truly  united  will  be  bound  together 
in  communion  and  will,  as  one  expression  of  their  communion, 
come  together  in  conciliar  gatherings  whenever  required  and 
at  the  national,  regional  or  universal  level  as  required.. 

The  vision  of  a conciliar  fellowship  includes  four  requirements 
for  unity: 


* Cf.  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which 
includes  the  aim  "to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship",  and  the 
report  of  Section  II  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  para.  II  "Unity  Requires  a Commonly  Accepted 
Goal " . 
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ending  prejudices  and  hostilities  and  lifting 
condemnations ; 

sharing  one  faith; 

being  able  mutually  to  recognize  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry; 

agreeing  on  ways  of  deciding  and  acting  together. 

These  four  requirements,  although  differently  interpreted  by 
the  churches,  are  generally  accepted. 

Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  the  biblical  and  patristic  state- 
ments on  communion  with  God  and  among  humankind,  the  goal 
of  unity  may  be  described  as  free,  full,  manifold  communion 
( "koinonia" ) . It  is  free  because  it  is  a free  gift  of  God's 
grace;  it  is  grounded  in  the  liberating,  saving,  reconciling 
work  of  the  Triune  God;  it  calls  for  a free  response  of  faith, 
hope  and  love.  It  is  described  as  full  (not  in  the  specialized 
sense  of  the  phrase  "full  communion")  in  that  it  both  transcends 
and  fulfills  a communion  already  given  to  us  in  spite  of  our 
sins  and  in  spite  of  all  divisions.  Our  God-given  unity  has  an 
emphatically  dynamic  character:  the  communion  has  to  grow 
(Eph.  4:13)  "until  we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  to  mature  manhood;  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ".  This  com- 
munion is  from  beginning  to  end  manifold , a unity  in  diversity. 
It  comprises  the  manifoldness  of  members,  of  functions  and 
gifts  (charismata),  of  the  local  churches,  of  traditions,  of 
forms  of  devotion  and  spirituality,  of  expressions  of  the  one 
faith,  and  of  the  groups  which  maintain  and  represent  all 
these.  All  the  members  and  groups  of  the  Church  are  in  mutual 
relationship  and  are  joined  in  fully  committed  fellowship. 


III.  Questions  and  Concerns  have  Naturally  Arisen  as  the 
Vision  of  a Conciliar  Fellowship  has  been  Discussed 


A.  Some  questions  are  directed  at  the  understanding  of  the 
vision;  for  instance,  it  has  been  difficult  to  retain  the 
distinction,  particularly  where  the  English  language  is  used, 
between  the  vision  of  a realized  fellowship  (in  French  "concile") 
and  the  present  imperfect  fellowship  of  the  councils  of  chur- 
ches ("conseils") . Conciliar  fellowship  ("concile")  refers  to 
the  full  unity  of  the  Church  and  not  to  a federal  structure 

for  cooperation. 

B.  A second  group  of  questions  and  concerns  has  focussed  on 
the  relation  between  unity  and  diversity  . What  degree  and  kind 
of  diversity  is  possible  and  desirable?  If  conciliar  fellow- 
ship is  to  be  understood  as  elaboration  of  the  concept  of 
organic  unity,  does  this  mean  that  the  separate  confessional 
and  ecclesial  traditions  have  to  die  and  disappear  in  order 

to  let  the  full  unity  of  the  Church  be  realized  and  manifested? 
Or  can  they,  transformed,  have  a continuing  identifiable  life 
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in  a truly  united  church?  To  raise  the  last  of  these  questions 
and  to  insist  upon  this  possibility  is  the  fundamental  inten- 
tion of  the  formula,  more  clearly  expressed  at  the  Forum,  of 
"unity  in  reconciled  diversity".  It  has  now  been  made  very 
clear  that  this  unity  in  reconciled  diversity  is  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church  as  Body  of  Christ  - 
that  the  reconciliation  of  the  diversities  and  the  overcoming 
of  their  separation  is  the  basic  aim.  The  ecclesial  traditions 
will  not  remain  as  they  are  now;  they  will  need  to  be  trans- 
formed in  the  process  of  reconciliation.  But  it  is  not  yet 
clear  how  their  proper  role  and  place  can  be  maintained  within 
unity  or  how  their  diversity  relates  to  other  diversities, 
such  as  those  of  culture,  language  or  nationality. 

C.  A third  group  of  questions  arises  from  the  way  in  which 
conciliar  fellowship  has  been  misunderstood  as  less  demand- 
ing than  the  union  of  the  churches  at  the  local  level  and 
has  therefore  been  criticized  as  minimizing  the  costliness 
of  organic  unity.  What  is  the  cost  of  unity?  What  kind  of 
costly  unity  is  required  for  the  Church  to  be  renewed  for 
mission?  How  is  the  "organic  union"  described,  particularly 

by  the  united  churches,  as  the  embodiment  of  unity  in  the  union 
of  churches  related  to  the  more  fundamental  concept  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Church  as  Body  of  Christ?  How  is  the  re- 
cognition by  united  churches  of  the  value  of  diversity  within 
their  life  and  their  distinction  of  union  from  uniformity 
related  to  "unity  in  reconciled  diversity"?  And  how  is  the 
demanding  search  for  structures  of  unity  related  to  the  spir- 
itual unity  in  Christ  experienced  by  believers  across  their 
divisions?  Sometimes  the  "organic"  seems  to  become  only  the 
organizational:  the  organizational  is  always  to  be  seen  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  unity,  especially  that  of 
agreeing  on  ways  of  deciding  and  acting  together. 

D.  All  these  concerns  need  to  be  pursued  within  the  general 
awareness  that  unity  and  mission  belong  together,  that  unity 
is  itself  witness  and  that  the  conciliar  fellowship  is  not 
introverted  but  involves  a common  commitment  to  confess  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world. 


IV.  Important  Particular  Issues 


The  discussion  in  the  Forum  makes  evident  a number  of  parti- 
cular issues  which  require  further  clarification  in  order 
that  the  churches  may  develop  their  understanding  of  the  four 
requirements  for  unity  listed  in  paragraph  II  and  of  their 
implications  for  the  life  of  local  churches  truly  united.  The 
issues  are  listed  here  not  in  any  order  of  priority  nor  with 
any  suggestion  that  the  list  is  complete! 

A.  Concerning  common  faith: 

How  are  the  various  traditions  to  come  together  with 

a sufficient  common  ground? 
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How  can  it  be  decided  whether  different  expressions  of 
faith  are  truly  expressions  of  the  same  faith? 

Is  it  enough  to  agree  that  certain  different  formula- 
tions do  express  the  same  faith  or  must  there  be  a 
common  articulation  of  the  one  faith? 

- What  are  the  acceptable  limits  of  doctrinal  variation 
and  difference  - for  churches  that  are  to  be  in  full 
communion  with  one  another  - for  the  ministers  of 
word  and  sacrament  - for  all  members  of  the  Church? 

B.  Concerning  unity  in  diversity: 

Can  there  be  different  orderings  of  ministry  and 
different  expressions  of  "episkope"? 

Can  churches  retain  their  historic  names  yet  be  part 
of  the  conciliar  fellowship? 

How  can  churches  witness  to  particular  convictions  of 
whose  value  they  are  deeply  persuaded  in  such  a way 
that  others  may  be  free  to  receive  them? 

What  are  the  acceptable  limits  of  variation  and 
difference  in  church  discipline,  in  provisions  for 
freedom  of  conscientious  disagreement,  in  decisions 
on  ethical  questions? 

What  structures  are  needed  to  protect  diversity  and 
freedom  without  compromising  unity  and  mission? 

C.  Concerning  local  churches: 

How  is  "local  church"  to  be  defined? 

How  can  local  churches  within  the  conciliar  fellowship 
maintain  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with 
one  another? 

- What  structures  are  required  to  ensure  these  relation- 
ships? 

- What  are  the  acceptable  limits  of  diversity  at  the 
local  level? 

If  there  can  be  different  traditions  in  one  place, 
how  are  they  to  be  related  to  the  role  of  the  pre- 
siding minister  (episkopos)  in  the  eucharistic  assembly 
and  to  the  oversight  (episkope)  of  the  Church  in  its 
unity? 

D.  Concerning  common  life  in  Christ: 

How  is  the  common  life  in  Christ,  the  "koinonia"  as 
it  is  lived  in  the  Church,  to  be  nourished  and  to  be 
fruitful  within  this  unity  in  diversity? 
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V.  The  Complementarity  of  Efforts 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  ultimate  goal  en- 
visioned in  concepts  of  unity  and  what  is  now  possible,  even 
if  the  relation  between  the  possible  and  the  ultimate  is 
not  easy  to  determine:  the  immediately  possible  projects  should 
be  kept  in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  goal.  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  see  the  complementarity  of  the  various  efforts  made 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  if  they  are  put  in  the  context  of 
this  relation  between  the  proximate  and  the  ultimate  - and 
perhaps  the  penultimate.  The  insistence,  for  instance,  of 
the  united  churches  that  they  are  also  called  to  be  uniting 
churches  is  one  witness  to  this  context  for  particular  actions. 
In  a similar  way,  "unity  in  reconciled  diversity"  by  no  means 
excludes  the  possibility  that  the  different  confessional  tradi- 
tions will  in  future  develop  into  one  common  tradition. 

As  in  so  many  aspects  of  Christian  life,  we  are  here  in  touch 
with  an  "already"  and  a "not  yet".  The  unity  and  the  calling 
which  are  already  given  to  us  beckon  us  constantly  towards  a 
perfection  of  unity  which  is  not  yet  ours,  a perfection  only 
fully  to  be  achieved  as  the  Church  is  drawn  perfectly  into  the 
eternal  life  of  the  one  Holy  Trinity. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


This  report  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  the  Forum.  We 
have  experienced  a valuable  exchange  on  the  theme  laid  down 
for  the  first  session,  "Concepts  of  Unity",  and  we  believe 
that  our  discussions  wil]  prove  to  be  beneficial  for  our 
future  work.  We  have  been  mindful  of  the  mandate  set  forth 
by  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  World  Confessional 
Families:  "The  Forum  would  not  have  any  juridical  authority. 

It  would  be  a consultative  body  and  an  instrument  for  common 
reflection  on  the  bilateral  conversations  and  their  contribu- 
tion . " 

As  we  look  to  the  second  session  of  the  Forum,  on  the  theme 
"Statements  of  Agreement  or  Consensus",  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  churches  and  confessional  families  engaged 
in  bilateral  conversations  would  share  their  findings.  These 
contributions  would  assist  in  the  broad  exchange  of  information 
envisaged  for  the  Forum.  In  the  interim,  we  commend  the  publi- 
cation series.  Confessions  in  Dialogue  , prepared  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  and  the  "Workbook  of  Bibliographies 
for  the  Study  of  Interchurch  Dialogues",  prepared  by  the 
Centro  Pro  Unione,  as  continuing  sources  of  information  for 
participants  in  the  bilateral  conversations  and  for  those 
who  study  their  progress. 

We  would  request  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  be  respon- 
sible for  making  the  practical  arrangements  for  the  Forum,  with 
the  assistance  of  a small  steering  committee.  For  the  purposes 
of  adequate  preparations,  we  can  see  advantage  in  allowing  some 
time  to  elapse  before  the  second  session  of  the  Forum  and  would 
therefore  recommend  that  it  be  scheduled  in  the  course  of  1979. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  CONSENSUS 


Preface 


In  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  churches  have  committed  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  restoring  the  communion.  There  is  grow- 
ing agreement  that  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal  four  funda- 
mental requirements  need  to  be  met: 

a)  ending  prejudices  and  hostilities; 

b)  sharing  one  faith  which  includes  both  overcoming  the 
anathemas  of  the  past  and  finding  ways  of  confessing 
together  the  apostolic  faith; 

c)  accepting,  on  the  basis  of  agreed  understanding,  each 
other's  celebration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  and 
the  ordained  ministry; 

d)  agreeing  on  ways  of  deciding  and  acting  together. 

(cf.  First  Session  of  the  Forum) 

The  effort  of  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  conversations 
to  articulate  common  convictions  has  an  important  place  in  the 
process  of  growing  together  into  visible  unity.  In  fact,  none 
of  the  four  requirements  can  be  fulfilled  without  the  explicit 
formulation  of  consensus.  Obviously,  visible  unity  will  not 
be  reached  by  the  formulation  of  consensus  alone.  The  growth 
into  unity  is  a complex  process  involving  all  levels  of  the 
Church's  life.  Communion  is  built  on  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
witness  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a gift  of  the  Spirit.  Consensus 
(or  consentire)  has  its  roots  in  this  reality.  It  is  a spiri- 
tual experience  before  it  can  be  articulated  by  common  effort 
in  words.  But  the  articulation  in  words  gives  the  churches 
the  assurance  that  the  communion  can  be  maintained  against  the 
evidence  of  past  divisions.  Statements  of  consensus  fulfil 
an  irreplaceable  function  in  the  process  of  growing  together. 

There  is  a close  connection  and  interaction  between  confession 
of  faith  and  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  verbal  expression  of 
oneness  in  faith  is  not  to  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the 
life  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  stand  on  its  own  but  has  its 
roots  in  the  confessing  and  worshipping  community,  in  particular 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  Church's  confession  of 
faith  does  not  consist  primarily  in  a number  of  articles  which 
can  be  listed.  It  expresses  the  experience  of  the  Church  called 
into  existence  by  the  Spirit  and  living  in  the  continuity  with 
the  Apostles  and  their  teaching. 

A similar  connection  and  interaction  exists  between  consensus 
and  the  life  of  the  Church.  Consensus  both  interprets  and  serves 
communion.  As  communion  grows  among  divided  churches,  common 
verbal  articulation  becomes  possible.  In  order  to  advance  to 
full  consensus  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  growth  of  com- 
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munion.  It  can  be  furthered  in  many  ways.  The  churches  need 
to  engage  in  common  witness  and  service,  above  all  in  common 
prayer.  As  they  face  together  the  challenges  of  today's 
world,  they  will  discover  possibilities  of  interpreting  afresh 
old  controversies  and  seeing  them  in  new  perspective.  The 
formulation  of  even  partial  consensus  will  add  strength  to  the 
bonds  of  communion  already  existing  and  facilitate  new  depar- 
tures . 

In  this  report  we  suggest  a closer  examination  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  consensus  statements  from  both  multilateral 
and  bilateral  conversations  with  a view  to  the  visible  unity 
of  the  Church. 


I.  The  Nature  of  Consensus 


Consensus  in  the  full  sense  may  be  defined  as  that  articulation 
of  faith  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  establishment  of 
visible  unity.  From  this  follow  certain  considerations: 

a)  Such  consensus  will  come  about  by  degrees  and  a tidy 
overall  process  should  not  be  expected.  Convergence  may  be 
recognized  short  of  full  consensus  as  a common  perspective 
emerges  when  problems  are  faced  together.  Even  if  consensus 
on  particular  issues  is  reached,  there  may  be  other  unresolved 
questions.  In  consequence  of  this,  different  stages  of  con- 
sensus building  may  well  be  noted  - indeed  this  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  one  bilateral  precisely  as  "unity  in  stages"  (A-RC 
Malta  7,  17;  cf . also  L-RC  Malta  "The  Gospel  and  the  Church"  73) . 
After  the  liberating  discovery  of  convergence  comes  the  pains- 
taking achievement  of  reaching  agreement  on  the  fundamentally 
divisive  issues.  The  decisive  stage  is  the  acceptance  of  such 
consensus  for  action  by  the  churches  concerned. 

b)  While  agreement  will  be  needed  on  essential  questions 
requiring  consensus  before  unity,  other  differences  may  well 
be  discussed  within  a re-established  fellowship.  This  will 
have  its  own  significance  in  continuing  the  building  up  of 
consensus  as  there  develops  a new  and  common  tradition.  Be- 
cause of  the  complementarity  of  its  constituent  parts,  such 

a living  and  developing  consensus  will  reflect  more  adequately 
the  wholeness  of  the  Christian  mystery  than  was  possible  be- 
fore. The  experience  of  united  churches  such  as  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  or  the  Church  of  South  India  may  profitably  be 
studied  in  seeing  how  differences  are  resolved  before  and  after 
union  and  in  the  progressive  development  of  a common  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

c)  Reception  by  the  churches  is  not  to  be  solely  identified 
with  the  decision  making  stage  after  consensus  is  reached. 
Throughout  the  dialogue  continuing  interaction  with  the  churches 
is  essential.  This  will  stimulate  the  consensus  process,  both 
among  those  directly  involved  and  in  the  churches  themselves . 
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Interaction  will  be  a protection  against  the  introduction  of 
merely  transient  theological  novelty,  for  the  churches  will 
scrutinize  the  emerging  consensus  for  its  continuity  with 
the  apostolic  tradition.  Reciprocally,  the  insights  of  the 
dialogues  will  purify  and  deepen  the  churches'  own  understand- 
ing of  the  tradition. 

d)  Consensus  is  not  to  be  identified  with  complete  unanimity 
and  uniformity  of  theological  understanding.  Such  is  not  found 
within  the  existing  unity  of  particular  churches  and  should  not 
be  expected  from  dialogue  between  churches.  Yet  there  is  a 
tendency  to  require  a greater  doctrinal  precision  of  another 
church  than  exists  within  one's  own.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  the  legitimate  fear  that  a consensus  document  can  have  less 
significance  in  a different  ecclesiological  context  from  one's 
own.  Thus  the  elucidation  of  a consensus  document  may  proper- 
ly be  required,  but  a demand  for  an  accumulative  consensus  be- 
trays a lack  of  trust.  There  is  a legitimate  necessity  for 
unity  in  fundamental  faith;  there  is  also  an  equally  necessary 
freedom  in  the  diversity  of  its  spiritual,  liturgical  and  theo- 
logical expression.  Rather  than  the  demand  for  cumulative  pre- 
cisions, there  should  be  a basic  trust  in  the  dialogue  part- 
ner's intentio  fidei. 

e)  Granted  such  trust  in  the  intentio  fidei  of  another 
church,  it  will  be  possible  to  accept  the  separated  tradition 
of  another  church  without  the  imposition  of  the  particular 
formulations  of  faith  of  one's  own.  An  example  of  this  would 

be  the  Common  Declaration  between  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  Shenouda 
III,  in  which  there  was  a joint  profession  of  faith  on  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnate  Word  without  the  use  of  either  the 
terms  "person"  or  "nature". 

f)  Relating  to  the  development  of  traditions  in  ecclesial 
isolation  is  the  problem  of  what  it  is  essential  to  have  con- 
sensus on  for  unity.  Some  churches  require  more  as  of  faith, 
others  less.  A lack  of  congruence  in  what  churches  require 
may  divide  even  where  there  is  theological  agreement.  While 
the  early  Church  had  comparatively  brief  confessions  of  faith, 
these  became  more  developed  as  divisive  issues  troubled  its 
faith,  worship  and  life.  Yet  not  every  issue  that  has  divided 
churches  in  the  past  needs  to  be  re-examined  today.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  conversations  may 
give  an  indication  of  what  the  churches  themselves  now  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  agree  upon. 

g)  It  is  also  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  con- 
sensus on  matters  of  doctrine  and  order  as  over  against  a con- 
sensus on  common  witness  and  service.  Discussions  on  such 
questions,  including  political  issues,  can  and  somtimes  do 
lead  to  division. 
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II.  Consensus  and  Common  Confession  of  Faith 


The  attempt  to  formulate  consensus  aims  at  enabling  the  churches 
to  confess  together  the  apostolic  faith.  This  necessarily  in- 
volves the  continuous  restatement  of  the  apostolic  faith  in 
ways  appropriate  to  changing  historical  and  cultural  situations, 
which  themselves  impose  upon  the  Church  such  an  obligation. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  statements  of  consensus  and 
this  continuing  confession  of  faith  of  the  one  Church?  Two 
considerations  are  important  in  this  respect: 

a)  In  its  confession  of  faith,  the  Church  points  to  the  cen- 
tral content  of  the  Gospel  which  it  proclaims.  The  confession 
reminds  the  Church  of  the  basis  on  which  it  stands:  the  creative 
and  redeeming  work  of  God  - Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  The  con- 
fession of  faith  will  not  include  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

b)  It  is  essential  that  the  confession  of  faith  really  be  an 
expression  of  unity:  it  must  be  offered  with  one  mind.  Major 
divergences  of  understanding  must  be  overcome  to  be  able  real- 
ly to  speak  with  one  voice. 

The  effort  to  formulate  consensus  on  controversial  issues  on 
doctrine  and  order  may  pave  the  way  for  the  common  confession 
of  faith,  but  statements  of  consensus  will  not  themselves  serve 
as  confession  of  faith  once  communion  has  been  established. 

(1)  Unity  in  faith  does  not  require  the  formulation  of  a 
new  creed.  It  will  rather  be  found  by  the  common  recep- 
tion of  the  ancient  creeds  and  a continuing  effort  to  con- 
fess together  the  apostolic  faith  in  contemporary  terms. 

(2)  The  efforts  in  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  con- 
versations to  formulate  consensus  on  controversial  issues 
are  to  be  understood  as  contributions  to  that  common  mind 
which  is  required  for  confessing  the  faith  together  in  both 
credal  and  contemporary  terms.  They  are  the  "scaffolding" 
within  which  the  common  doxology  can  grow. 

(3)  Statements  of  consensus  give  the  assurance  that  de- 
spite many  differences  the  churches  share  the  same  inten- 
tion of  faith.  They  are  the  prerequisite  for  mutual  trust. 

(4)  Statements  of  consensus  reached  in  multilateral  and 
bilateral  conversations  will  be  incorporated  in  various 
ways  in  the  one  Church.  Some  parts  may  be  reflected  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  e.g.  a common  understanding  of 
baptism,  the  eucharist  and  ordination  may  find  expression 
in  the  respective  liturgies.  Some  parts  may  be  taken  up 

in  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  Church.  Some  state- 
ments may  be  recorded  as  a reference  whenever  differences 
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reappear.  Other  statements  may  serve  as  material  for 
future  theological  debate  in  the  one  Church.  Some  state- 
ments may  become  irrelevant  once  unity  has  been  realized. 


III.  Relationship  Between  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Agreed 
Statements 


At  the  first  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  (1978) , it  was 
stated,  "that  the  two  types  of  inter-church  conversations,  the 
bilateral  . . . and  the  multilateral  . . . are  complementary  to 
one  another  within  the  ecumenical  movement". 

This  conviction  is  reaffirmed  when  one  considers  the  reports 
and  agreed  statements  resulting  from  bilateral  dialogues.  In 
the  process  which  led  to  these  statements,  the  particular  bi- 
lateral dialogues  have,  to  an  increasing  degree,  taken  into 
account  other  bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral  conversations. 
There  has  also  been  an  interaction  between  the  international 
bilaterals  and  local,  regional  and  national  inter-church  con- 
versations. This  is  often  reflected  in  the  texts  themselves 
by  explicit  references  to,  or  quotations  from,  other  agreed 
statements  (see,  for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic/Lutheran 
document  "The  Eucharist"),  so  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
"pure",  i.e.  isolated,  bilateral  conversations. 

It  is  important  that  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  conver- 
sations continue  this  effort  of  consciously  contributing  to 
and  receiving  from  the  results  of  one  another  and  making  this 
clearly  explicit  in  an  appropriate  way.  This  would  strengthen 
the  awareness  that  the  ecumenical  endeavour  is,  indeed,  indi- 
visible although,  simultaneously,  it  may  and  sometimes  should 
be  pursued  in  particular  bilateral  and/or  multilateral  set- 
tings . 

Since  bilateral  conversations  will  by  nature  deal  with  issues 
as  they  present  themselves  in  the  perspective  of  particular 
bilateral  situations,  there  is  always  a danger  that  the  find- 
ings of  these  conversations  may  lack  coherence  with  one  an- 
other or  are  even  in  conflict  with  one  another,  and  that  the 
rapprochement  between  two  partners  entails  a growing  distance 
from  other  dialogue  partners. 

On  the  other  hand,  different  bilateral  dialogues  in  the  very 
specificity  of  their  approach  and  their  findings  can  contribute 
to  one  another.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Ref ormed/ Roman  Catholic 
conversations  ("The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World") 
arrived  at  a valuable  understanding  of  the  eucharist  which 
may,  in  the  future,  have  positive  repercussions  on  Lutheran/ 
Reformed  conversations  and  relationships.  Similarly,  the 
Anglic an/ Roman  Catholic  conversations,  in  the  event  of  the 
problem  of  justification  by  faith  being  taken  up,  could  draw 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Lutheran/ Roman  Catholic  dialogue. 
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In  order  to  maintain  the  specific  advantages  of  the  bilateral 
approach  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  a lack  of  coherence 
between  the  individual  conversations  and  agreements,  bilateral 
dialogues  ought  to  be  carried  through  with  constant  attention 
both  to  the  wider  multilateral  perspective  and  to  the  other 
bilaterals . 

This  vital  interaction  between  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conversations  and  agreements  could  be  furthered  by: 

a)  receiving  and  incorporating  the  findings  of  other 
bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  on  the  same 
subject  as  broadly  as  possible  (cross-references, 
quotations) 

b)  opening  up,  as  far  as  suitable  and  depending  on  the 
subject  matter,  a bilateral  dialogue  by  including 
further  partners  (e.g.  the  participation  of  the 
WARC  in  the  dialogue  on  marriage  and  mixed  marriages 
originally  planned  as  a conversation  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  only) 

c)  by  inviting  consultants  from  other  bilateral  and 
multilateral  conversations  to  make  a specific  con- 
tribution (lecture,  paper)  where  the  subject  matter 
or  a particular  stage  in  discussion  makes  this  ad- 
visable (e.g.  Anglican  or  Orthodox  contributions 
could  have  been  useful  at  a certain  stage  of  the 
conversation  on  marriage  and  mixed  marriages  between 
Roman  Catholics,  Reformed  and  Lutherans) 

d)  taking  up  the  discussion  of  a particular  subject 
which  has  obvious  implications  for  many  or  all 
Christian  churches  in  a multilateral  conversation 
(e.g.  discussion  on  the  f iliogue  clause  and  the  issue 
of  marriage  and  mixed  marriages) 

e)  joining  the  efforts  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  con- 
versations in  developing  a common  confession  of  faith 
(compare  the  studies  begun  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission) 

f)  making  provision  for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
common  reflection  after  the  three  projected  sessions 
of  the  Forum  have  been  completed. 
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AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH 


Preface 


Authority  is  a central  issue  in  the  search  for  visible  unity. 
Attention  has  been  given  to  some  of  its  aspects  in  several 
bilateral  dialogues,  and  in  particular  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  has  been  discussed  by  the  Roman  Catholic/Reformed 
dialogue  ("The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World",  1977). 
Nevertheless,  authority  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been 
systematically  considered  or  precisely  defined  in  the  dialo- 
gues. The  A-RC  Venice  statement  of  1976,  "Authority  in  the 
Church",  like  other  documents  relating  to  this  subject,  is 
concerned  more  with  authority  in  the  Church  than  with  the 
authority  of  the  Church;  and  it  is  noteworthy  and  apparent 
that  this  is  a dialogue  between  two  episcopal  churches.  It 
is  a matter  of  urgency  to  promote  a wider  and  more  representa- 
tive debate  on  authority.  However,  before  this  can  be  done 
effectively,  a deeper  study  of  ecclesiology  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  the  dialogues  may  well  have  to  be  undertaken. 

Since  1974,  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  engaged 
in  a study  entitled  "How  Does  the  Church  Teach  Authoritatively 
Today?"  The  report  of  its  consultation  on  this  subject 
(Odessa,  USSR,  1977)  provides  a useful  summary  of  the  multi- 
lateral debate  on  authority  and  suggests  future  stages  in  the 
discussion.  (1) 


I.  Authority  in  the  Church 


All  Christians  agree  that  all  authority  derives  from  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Father  made  flesh,  who  is  ever  present 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  (A-RC  Venice  (i)  ) . The  Church  has 
authority  insofar  as  it  attends  to  and  proclaims  "The  Word 
Christ  speaks  to  it  ever  afresh"  (R-RC,  24) . 

There  are  agencies  and  instruments  possessing  varying  degrees 
of  importance  and  authority  through  which  the  living  Christ 
continues  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  his  people  into 
all  truth,  i.e.  there  is  a "hierarchy  of  authorities" 

(M-RC  Denver,  102) . 


(1)  How  Does  the  Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today?  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  91.  Reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical 
Review,  Vol  31,  January  1979 
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a)  Holy  Scripture.  There  is  general  agreement  that  second 
only  to  the  authority  of  the  Word  made  flesh  is  the  Word 
of  God  written. (A-RC  Venice,  2)  The  distinction  between 
Scripture  and  Tradition  is  still  made  but  is  no  longer 
divisive. (R-RC,  25;  A-RC  Venice,  3;  L-RC  Malta,  17) 

b)  Creeds.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds 
bear  faithful  witness  to  the  biblical  message  and  are 
authoritative  summaries  and  safeguards  of  the  Christian 
faith. (A-L,  23—4 ) "In  the  hierarchy  of  authorities  the 
Creeds  and  conciliar  definitions  of  the  ancient  Church 
are  ascribed  a special  place  of  prominence  because  of 
their  substantive  congruity  with  Scripture."  (Confessions 
in  Dialogue,  p.  158;  cf.  A-RC  Venice,  19) 

c)  Confessional  Formularies.  These  are  accorded  a subordinate 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  authorities.  Many  would  agree 
with  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  that  these  "are  not  regarded 
as  foundation  documents  but  as  means  of  safeguarding  and 
witnessing  to  the  faith  of  all  times". (A-L,  27;  cf.  R-RC, 
34-6) 

d)  Overs ight-episcope . There  is  agreement  that  some  (in  parti- 
cular, ordained  ministers)  are  called  to  special  responsi- 
bility in  the  oversight  of  the  Church  and  that  special 
authority  is  vested  in  them.  There  is,  however,  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  ordination  confers  distinction  of  kind 
or  specific  functions . (A-RC  Venice,  5)  The  manner  in 
which  episcope  is  shared  or  distributed  varies. (A-L,  79) 

Some  traditions  place  more  emphasis  on  the  episcope  which 

is  shared  by  synodical  representatives,  while  other 
traditions  focus  upon  the  person  of  the  bishop. 

e)  Bishops  ~ episcopoi.  In  episcopal  churches,  special 
authority  is  accorded  to  bishops.  This  authority  derives 
in  part  from  the  fact  that  a bishop  is  regarded  as  possess- 
ing particular  responsibilities  as  a symbol  and  focus  of 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  Church  in  faith  and  life. 
(A-RC  Venice,  5,  8;  F&O  Ministry,  34;  cf.  Forum  1979  pre- 
paratory document  on  Ministry) 

In  most  episcopal  churches  bishops  no  longer  act  alone,  but 
in  association  with  their  fellow  bishops  collegially  and/or 
with  the  whole  people  of  God  synodically . This  develop- 
ment offers  a possible  way  of  convergence  between  episcopal 
and  non-episcopal  churches.  (A-RC  Venice,  20) 

f)  Primacy . Within  this  framework  of  collegiality  and  con- 
ciliar ity,  primatial  authority  is  accorded  to  a bishop 

in  a defined  area  or  province  as  the  acknowledged  spokes- 
man of  his  fellow  bishops  and  their  people.  (A-RC  Venice, 

20) 

Principles  which  support  the  recognition  and  authority  of 
local  primates  are  adduced  by  Roman  Catholics  in  support 
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of  the  universal  primacy  which  they  accord  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Many  of  the  objections  raised  by  other  churches  to 
the  papacy  are  due  not  to  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
a universal  primacy  but  to  the  basis  and  nature  of  the 
authority  attributed  to  the  Pope.  Christians  of  many 
traditions  are  today  more  open  to  the  possibility  of 
envisaging  and  accepting  a restructured  papacy  to  serve 
the  unity  of  the  universal  Church.  (A-RC  Venice,  23;  L-RC 
Malta,  66;  Confessions  in  Dialogue,  p.  189) 

General  Councils,  primates,  bishops,  assemblies,  groups 
and  individuals  should  never  act  in  isolation  from  the 
Christian  community  at  large  nor  ignore  the  consensus 
f idelium.  In  building  up  this  consensus,  theologians  and 
scholars  who  seek  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  and  Christian 
parents  and  friends  who  pass  on  to  their  children  the 
faith  they  have  inherited  have  a special  part  to  play.  So 
too  other  charismatic  individuals  - men  and  women  of  con- 
spicuous sanctity  - will  be  recognized  as  possessing  a 
peculiar  personal  authority  in  virtue  of  the  contribution 
which  they  make  to  the  life,  growth  and  witness  of  the 
Church.  (A-RC  Venice,  4,  5) 


II.  The  Future 


Many  of  the  documents  relating  to  authority,  at  present 
available,  have  been  produced  by  churches  possessing  episcopal 
ministries.  It  is  a matter  of  urgency  to  engage  the  active 
participation  in  this  dialogue  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and 
Free  churches.  It  would  be  both  undesirable  and  unproductive 
if  further  debate  on  the  matter  were  to  be  confined  to  author- 
ity as  it  is  exercised  in  churches  which  have  bishops.  Other 
important  matters  calling  for  further  consideration  are: 

the  authority  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  its  members; 

authority  in  local  churches; 

the  different  ways  in  which  churches  exercise  their 
teaching  authority  in  fidelity  to  their  apostolicity 
which  belongs  not  only  to  ordained  ministers,  but  to 
the  Church  in  all  its  members; 

the  authority  and  procedures  by  which  the  churches 
can  formally  accept  the  fact  of  consensus  emerging  from 
the  dialogues,  and  its  practical  implications  for  their 
unity  according  to  the  will  of  Christ; 

the  fact  that  churches  exercising  authority  are  them- 
selves under  authority.  (L-RC  Malta,  21) . 
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In  conclusion,  we  repeat  our  urgent  need  to  study  together 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  its  authority  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  that  authority  is  in  practice  exer- 
cised. The  dialogue  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  discern 
and  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  promote 
its  ability  to  exercise  it,  in  the  assurance  that  Christ,  who 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Church's  authority,  has  power 
to  assert  it  in  face  of  any  restraints  which  the  forces  of  the 
world  may  try  to  impose  upon  it. 
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THE  EUCHARIST  IN  THE  JOINT  STATEMENTS 


I.  The  Dialogues 


Most  of  the  dialogues  treat  the  theme  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
but  with  differing  fullness.  This  diversity  stems  from  a 
variety  of  causes:  the  varying  interests  of  the  partners,  the 
differing  beginning  points,  the  various  goals  of  the  conversa- 
tions and  the  results  of  previous  dialogues  between  the  part- 
ners. The  fact  that  only  the  Anglican/Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Roman  Catholic/Lutheran  international  conversations  have  pro- 
duced texts  exclusively  devoted  to  the  eucharist  does  not  mean 
that  the  eucharist  is  of  less  significance  in  other  churches. 

The  variety  of  titles  traditionally  used  in  the  different 
churches  (Lord's  Supper,  eucharist,  mass,  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  holy  communion,  etc.)  presents  no  problem.  They  are 
used  in  the  discussions  interchangeably.  (A-RC  Windsor,  1; 
L-RC  Eucharist,  1,  footnote) 


II.  Methods 


When  one  examines  the  documents  produced  by  the  various  dia- 
logues, it  becomes  apparent  that  most  dialogue  partners  have 
chosen  to  produce  statements  in  the  form  of  theological  theses. 
They  have  expressed  their  consensus  in  technical,  condensed 
form.  These  documents  are  directed  primarily  to  church  lead- 
ers and  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  world  confessional 
families . 

Statements  dealing  exclusively  with  the  eucharist  have  been 
produced  by  the  Lutheran/Reformed  dialogue'  (Arnoldshain  theses) , 
the  Anglic an/ Roman  Catholic  dialogue  (Windsor  Statement) , 
and  the  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic  dialogue  (The  Eucharist) . The 
other  dialogues  (Methodist/Roman  Catholic,  Ref or med/ Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican/Lutheran,  Anglican/Orthodox)  have  treated 
the  eucharist  along  with  a number  of  other  topics.  Some  of 
the  dialogues  have  made  use  of  the  texts  of  other  dialogues, 
especially  of  the  Windsor  and  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
statements . 

The  document  "The  Eucharist"  (L-RC  Eucharist)  has  a different 
aim  and  therefore  uses  a different  method.  It  is  addressed  to 
all  the  faithful  of  both  churches,  and  beyond.  It  avoids  the 
language  of  the  experts.  It  seeks  in  its  main  part  to  bear  a 
common  witness  and  to  offer  help  for  common  tasks  in  doctrine, 
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liturgy  and  life.  To  accomplish  this  it  makes  particular 
use  of  the  liturgical  rites  and  practices  of  both  churches  and 
not  only  of  doctrinal  explanations. 


III.  Agreements  and  Divergences 


In  all  of  the  dialogues  there  is  agreement  with  respect  to  a 
range  of  issues  concerning  the  eucharist.  Many  common  con- 
victions have  never  been  questioned.  With  respect  to  a num- 
ber of  divergences  substantial  clarifications  have  been  reached 
In  specific  cases,  differences  can  be  seen  to  have  their  roots 
in  the  differing  theological  language  customary  in  particular 
traditions  (theological  formulas,  fixed  liturgical  texts,  etc.) 
When  one  considers  the  controversies  which  have  separated  the 
different  dialogue  partners  for  centuries  one  is  astonished 
at  the  measure  of  agreement  which  has  been  reached.  The  follow 
ing  seven  themes  are  of  particular  significance. 

a)  The  presence  of  Christ.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucha 
rist  is  a common  conviction  of  all  the  dialogue  partners. 
All  confess  this  presence  to  be  a mystery  which  transcends 
human  conceptualization  (M-RC  Dublin,  59-60;  R-RC  76,  82; 
A-RC  Windsor,  6;  A-0  25;  L-RC  Eucharist,  7-9).  In  all 

the  documents  there  is  a tendency  to  see  the  sacramental 
presence  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  other  modes  of 
his  presence  in  the  sequence  of  the  liturgical  action 
(A-RC  Windsor,  7;  L-RC  Eucharist,  15,  16). 

The  sacramental  presence  of  Christ  in  which  he  gives  his 
body  and  blood  in  bread  and  wine  is  described  throughout  t 
the  dialogues  as  an  active  and  effective  presence  (R-RC  82; 
A-RC  Windsor,  6;  M-RC  Dublin,  54;  A-0  23;  L-RC  Eucharist, 
51) . Churches  which  have  long  avoided  the  terminology  of 
change  with  respect  to  the  bread  and  wine  have  found  it 
possible  to  use  this  terminology  with  far  greater  free- 
dom than  one  would  have  expected  (L-RC  Eucharist,  51) . In 
order  to  interpret  the  "change",  traditional  terminology 
was  used  and  interpreted  and  also  new  formulations  were 
presented.  Frequently  the  biblical  concept  of  memorial 
(anamnesis)  was  used  in  this  connection  (R-RC,  82;  L-RC 
Eucharist,  36;  M-RC  Dublin,  6). 

b)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A remarkably  broad  consensus 
exists  with  respect  to  the  epiclesis.  "Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Eucharist  builds  up  the  life  of  the 
Church  ..."  (A-RC  Windsor,  3;  R-RC,  82;  M-RC  Dublin,  52; 

A-0  23;  L-RC  Eucharist,  21-8;  A-L,  6,1).  "Everything 
which  the  Lord  gives  to  us  and  all  which  enables  us  to 
receive  it  as  our  own  is  given  to  us  through  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (L-RC  Eucharist,  51) . "The  Eucharist  as  the 
sacrament  of  the  Gospel  is  the  fullest  presentation  of 
God's  love  in  Jesus  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit"  (M-RC  Dublin,  52a) . "The  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  essential  to  the  Eucharist  whether  it  is  ex- 
plicitly expressed  or  not"  (A-0,  29) . The  eucharist  must 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
quite  independently  of  whether  or  not  a particular  liturgy 
explicitly  contains  a calling  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  (A-L, 

68;  A-0,  29). 

c)  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christian. 

One  of  the  central  questions  needing  clarification  is  this; 

in  what  sense  may  we  speak  of  sacrifice  with  reference  to 
the  eucharist?  Some  of  the  discussions  touch  upon  this 
theme  but  do  not  develop  it.  Other  dialogues  explore  the 
issues  and  come  to  remarkable  common  understanding  and 
agreement  (A-RC  and  L-RC) . On  the  whole,  an  astonishing 
degree  of  common  conviction  has  been  reached. 

A common  starting  point  in  the  dialogues  proved  to  be  a 
broad  consensus  concerning  the  "once-for-all"  character 
and  "unrepeatable"  quality  of  Christ's  sacrifice  (A-RC 
Windsor,  6;  M-RC  Dublin,  63,  66;  A-L,  69).  "There  can  be 
no  repetition  or  addition  to  what  was  then  accomplished 
once  for  all  by  Christ.  Any  attempt  to  express  a nexus 
between  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  Eucharist  must  not 
obscure  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  Christian  faith" 

(A-RC  Windsor,  5) . 

It  has  also  proved  possible  for  dialogue  partners  to  agree 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  effectively  present  in  the 
eucharist  (L-RC  Eucharist,  34) . In  this  context  the  bibli- 
cal concept  of  "memorial"  (anamnesis)  has  provided  the 
illumination  which  has  helped  the  dialogue  partners  to  come 
to  common  understanding  (A-RC  Windsor,  5) . 

Some  difficulties,  however,  may  remain.  In  order  to  ad- 
dress objections  raised  in  this  connection,  the  following 
has  been  written;  "In  the  celebration  of  the  memorial, 

Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  unites  His  people  with  Himself  in 
a sacramental  way  so  that  the  Church  enters  into  the  movement 
of  His  self-offering.  In  consequence,  even  though  the 
Church  is  active  in  this  celebration  this  adds  nothing  to 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  because 
the  action  is  itself  the  fruit  of  this  sacrifice.  The 
Church  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist  gives  thanks  for  the 
gift  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  identifies  itself  with  the 
will  of  Christ  who  has  offered  Himself  to  the  Father  on  be- 
half of  all  mankind."  (A-RC  Elucidations,  5) 

Concerning  the  relationship  between  Christ's  sacrifice 
and  the  offering  of  the  Christian,  several  problems  re- 
main. Further  discussion  is  called  for.  No  objection  has 
been  raised  about  speaking  of  our  thank  offering;  the  offer- 
ing of  ourselves,  of  our  gifts  and  of  our  lives  in  the 
context  of  the  eucharist.  What  remains  unclear  for  some  is 
whether  and  in  what  manner  we  can  say  that  we  in  our  thank 
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offering  "enter  into  the  movement  of  His  self-offering" 

(A-RC  Elucidations,  5).  Even  more  difficult  for  many  is 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  a sense  in  which  we  can 
say  that  the  offering  of  Christ  is  also  an  offering  which 
the  Church  can  make  (M-RC  Dublin,  65) . 

d)  Gifts  and  reception  (koinonia) . The  gift  of  the  eucharist 
is  Christ  himself  (A-RC  Elucidations,  7).  Consecration 
and  reception  belong  together.  This  is  asserted  with 
particular  emphasis  in  "The  Eucharist"  (L-RC  Eucharist,  63) . 
Reception  in  both  kinds  corresponds  to  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
emphasized  that  the  full  gift  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  re- 
ceived even  there  where  reception  in  one  kind  takes  place 
(L-RC  Eucharist,  64). 

The  issue  of  reservation  was  discussed  but  not  settled 
(M-RC  Dublin,  61;A-RC  Elucidations,  8-9).  A measure  of 
positive  agreement  was  found  to  exist  with  respect  to 
reservation  for  the  sake  of  the  communication  of  the  sick 
even  where  the  practice  does  not  exist  in  the  dialogue 
partner's  own  church. 

Baptism  as  a condition  for  reception  of  communion  was 
briefly  mentioned  in  a few  places  and  was  presupposed  in 
the  texts.  Some  documents  emphasized  that  those  receiving 
communion  should  be  believing  members  of  the  Church  (A-0,  24) 

The  question  of  the  communication  of  children  calls  for 
further  discussion  in  the  dialogues  (L-RC  Eucharist,  66) . 

An  appropriate  preparation  of  the  communicant  is  assumed 
but  not  extensively  treated.  The  question  of  repentance 
requires  further  pastoral  and  theological  consideration 
(R-RC,  87;  A-0,  26;  L-RC  Eucharist,  appendix  6). 

In  all  the  dialogues,  it  was  expressly  emphasized  that 
the  eucharistic  presence  of  Christ  is  independent  of  the 
faith  of  the  individual  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  asserted 
"when  this  offering  is  met  by  faith  a life-giving  encounter 
results"  (A-RC  Windsor,  8). 

e)  Eucharist  in  the  Church.  The  Moscow  Statement  (A-0)  declares 
"The  Eucharist  actualizes  the  Church"  (A-O,  24).  "Without 
Eucharistic  fellowship  there  is  no  full  churchly  fellowship, 
without  churchly  fellowship  there  is  no  true  Eucharistic 
fellowship"  (L-RC  Eucharist,  26;  R-RC,  82).  These  two 
statements  give  expression  to  a wide  agreement.  The 
consequences  of  this  agreement  especially  with  respect  to 
intercommunion  need  further  discussion. 

Some  dialogues  raised  the  question  of  the  frequency  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and  reception  (M-RC  Dublin,  51; 
A-RC  Malta,  61) . A growing  sense  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  eucharist  can  be  observed  in  those  churches  which 
have  traditionally  celebrated  it  less  frequently. 
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f)  Ministry  and  eucharist.  Almost  all  of  the  dialogues  discus- 
sed the  relationship  between  ministry  and  Church.  Above 
all,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  full,  intended  and  active 
participation  of  the  whole  people  of  God  in  the  eucharist. 

The  question  of  the  particular  role  of  the  ordained  ministry 
in  the  context  of  the  eucharist  was  not  treated  in  all  of 
the  dialogues.  Where  it  was  taken  up  it  was  usually  treated 
under  the  theme  of  ministry  (M-RC  Dublin,  92.107  and  97.101; 
A-RC  Windsor,  7;  A-0,  27;  L-RC  Eucharist,  65-8). 

g)  Eucharist,  mission  and  eschatology.  The  connection  between 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the  sending  of  the  Church 
into  the  world  and  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  was  emphasized  and  asserted  with  a common  mind  (A-RC 
Windsor,  4.11;  M-RC  Dublin,  52  d.e.,  73;  R-RC  86-8).  "The 
Eucharist  impels  the  believers  to  specific  action  in  mission 
and  service  to  the  world"  (A-0,  28) . In  the  text  "The 
Eucharist",  we  find  the  eschatological  assertion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  binds  us  with  those  who  have  gone  on  before 

in  faith  (L-RC  Eucharist,  27) . In  the  dialogue  between  the 
Anglicans  and  the  Orthodox,  a "cosmic  transfiguration"  is 
spoken  of  (A-0,  28) . 


IV.  Consensus  and  Convergence 


Precisely  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  eucharist,  it  has 
become  clear  that  there  are  a number  of  convictions,  practices 
and  theological  insights  which  cannot  be  brought  together  in  a 
formulated  consensus  even  where  a convergence  of  the  convictions 
of  both  partners  can  be  observed. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Roman  Catholic  practice  of  the  adora- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  blessed  sacrament.  The  writers  of  the 
Elucidations  believe  it  is  possible  that  this  practice  can  be  done 
by  some  while  others  consider  the  practice  unacceptable  without 
breaking  the  unity  of  the  Church  (A-RC  Elucidations,  8” 9).  In 
the  document  "The  Eucharist",  the  same  difference  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  conflicting  convictions  which  needs  to  be  over- 
come (L-RC  Eucharist,  53-5) . 

An  important  task  remains.  One  must  discern  when  the  growing 
consensus  has  reached  such  a quality  that  remaining  differences 
and  different  theological  concepts  may  be  properly  considered 
expressions  of  a common  eucharistic  faith.  In  such  a consensus 
the  differing  concepts  may  be  recognized  to  have  a more  or  less 
equal  value  (M-RC  Dublin,  60) . This  task  points  beyond  the 
consideration  of  the  eucharist  to  the  reception  of  joint  state- 
ments and  also  to  the  theme  of  authority  in  the  Church. 
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V.  Next  Steps 


a)  Continuation  of  the  dialogues 

In  all  the  joint  statements  the  task  of  identifying  and  clari- 
fying agreements  and  differences  is  affirmed  and  continuation 
called  for.  A good  example  of  this  continuation  in  reference 
to  the  eucharist  is  found  in  the  Elucidations  of  1979  which 
carry  forward  the  work  begun  in  the  Windsor  Statements  of  1971. 
Themes  which  also  are  worthy  of  such  treatment  are  named  in  the 
Ref ormed/ Roman  Catholic  document,  "The  Presence  of  Christ  in 
Church  and  World" : 

the  use  of  the  Eucharist  today  which  grows  out  of  a 
faithful  reflection  on  the  tradition  and  on  the  vast 
changes  which  typify  life  today; 

the  rich  connotations  of  memorial  (anamnesis) ; 

the  question  of  the  proper  role  of  the  ordained 
ministry  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (R-RC,  92). 

It  would  be  helpful  if,  when  these  questions  are  investigated 
in  the  future,  the  dialogue  partners  would  take  note  of  the 
results  of  other  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations. 

In  particular,  a common  agreement  to  the  question  regarding  the 
constitutive  elements  of  a eucharistic  celebration  would  do  well 
to  take  into  consideration  the  description  of  the  eucharistic 
structure  found  in  the  Accra  document  (F&O  Eucharist,  28) . 

The  task  of  seeking  to  understand  more  adequately  God's  gift  to 
his  Church  will  never  be  completed  because  we  stand  before  a 
mystery  of  faith  which  will  always  transcend  our  knowledge. 

b)  Intercommunion  and  full  communion 

A serious  point  of  divergence  exists  between  those  who  regard 
"intercommunion"  as  a necessary  part  of  the  process  of  growth 
toward  full  unity  and  those  who  believe  it  impossible  for 
Christians  to  communicate  together  before  full  unity  has  been 
attained.  This  important  question  has  been  discussed  primarily 
in  the  regional  dialogues,  but  there  are  also  some  explicit 
references  to  this  matter  in  the  dialogues  at  the  internation- 
al level  (A-RC  Malta,  19;  cf.  M-RC  Dublin,  68-71;  L-RC  Eucharist, 
72f.).  It  is  a reality  which  needs  to  be  frankly  faced  and 
seriously  considered  in  future  deliberations. 

c)  Consensus  with  respect  to  the  eucharist  and  eucharistic 
fellowship 


Through  these  dialogues  it  has  become  clear  that  the  effort  to 
reach  a consensus  concerning  our  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Communion  has  its  proper  setting  within  the  larger  task  of  a 
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common  understanding  of,  confession  of  and  witness  to  the  whole 
Christian  faith.  An  isolated  doctrinal  consensus  concerning 
the  eucharist  would  provide  an  insufficient  basis  for  intercom- 
munion. 

d)  In  addition,  theological  insight  and  liturgical  action 
must  not  be  separated  from  one  another.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  called  to  discern  the  one  supper  of  the  Lord  in  the  various 
traditions  and  liturgical  forms  of  our  communions;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  important  with  the  help  of  these  dialogues 
to  examine  our  contemporary  liturgies  and  practices  in  the  light 
of  the  deepened  theological  insights  gained.  "The  best  way 
toward  unity  in  eucharistic  celebrations  and  communion  is  the 
renewal  of  the  eucharist  itself  in  the  different  churches  in 
regard  to  teaching  and  liturgy"  (F&O  Eucharist,  31) . It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  for  joint  statements  to  concern  them- 
selves not  only  with  continued  theological  investigation  but 
also  to  engage  in  mutual  investigation  of  the  liturgical  practi- 
ces of  the  participating  churches  (i.e.  L-RC  Eucharist,  55,  76). 
These  investigations  will  lead  to  results  all  the  more  quickly 
when  we  also  take  our  common  findings  into  our  congregations 
and  there  together  witness  openly. 
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MINISTRY  IN  THE  JOINT  STATEMENTS 


Preface 


There  is  general  agreement  about  ministry  in  the  joint  state- 
ments, both  striking  and  increasingly  apparent.  The  Church  is 
charged  with  a ministry  antecedent  to  any  diversification  into 
particular  ministries:  the  people  of  God  has  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  everyone. 

a)  Christ  "came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister", 

"as  one  that  serves".  This  is  the  absolute  paradigm.  It 
is  from  this  basic  foundation  that  all  ministry  proceeds 
and  is  authorized,  whether  ministry  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Church  or  ordained  ministry  authorized  by 
the  churches . 

b)  By  dominical  commission  the  ministry  is  conveyed  to  the 
Church  as  a whole  through  the  apostles  and  to  the  eccle- 
siastical or  ordained  ministry:  this  is  the  gift  of  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
community  and  the  ordained  ministry  are  always  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  primordial  ministry  of  Christ  for 
authentication . 

Factors  contributory  to  this  agreement  may  be  briefly  listed: 
scriptural  study? 

the  realization  of  the  historicity  of  the  Church,  i.e. 
that  the  form  it  came  to  have  was  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  lived  and  to  which  it  had  to 
respond; 

the  recognition  that  identical  realities  can  be  conveyed 
in  varying  forms; 

of  supreme  importance,  the  recognition  of  the  need  to 
communicate  the  Gospel  in  common  and  intelligibly 
to  the  world,  which  suggests  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
to  be  conveyed. 


I.  The  Ministry  of  Christ  and  the  Ordained  Ministry 


The  ministry  of  Christ,  the  Servant,  is  basic  and  paradigmatic 
for  all  Christian  ministry:  as  the  Father  sent  him,  so  he  sends 
the  Church  to  minister  to  the  world.  The  Church  is  charged 
with  a ministry  to  the  world  and,  to  enable  it  to  discharge  this 
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obligation,  it  is  equipped  with  a special  ministry.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  talk  of  the  Church's  ministry  to  the  world, 
and  of  a special  (ordained,  ecclesiastical)  ministry. 

Concerning  the  inner  relation  of  this  special  ministry  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  there  is  both  agreement  and  disagreement. 
Different  terms  are  used  to  describe  it.  All  churches  agree 
that  this  ministry  has  its  commission  and  authorization  from 
Christ.  Beyond  this,  and  to  characterize  it  more  closely,  a 
variety  of  terms  is  used:  sharing,  representing,  participating, 
reflecting,  analogy,  and  continued  presence.  Further  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  whether  something  common  lies 
behind  such  different  terminology. 

The  reluctance  of  some  churches  to  accept  the  concept  of 
priesthood  as  appropriate  for  Christ’s  commissioned  people  of 
ministry  indicates  an  issue  needing  further  consideration. 

In  some  conversations  between  the  churches,  substantial  agree- 
ment is  reached  about  this  issue;  but  it  continues  to  be  a 
divisive  issue. 


II.  The  Order  of  Ministry 


It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  threefold  order  of  ministry 
centred  on  the  episcopacy  became  the  prevalent  pattern  in 
the  primitive  Church.  There  is  agreement  that  episcopal, 
presbyteral  and  diaconal  functions  need  to  be  discharged  in 
the  Church  today.  Difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  whether 
this  threefold  order  constitutes  an  inflexible  rule  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  united  church  and  must  be  expressed  in  individual 
office  bearers. 

Bishops  are  present  in  the  constitution  of  some  churches  and 
absent  in  others.  When  present,  they  may  or  may  not  claim 
succession.  The  difference  is  divisive.  But  two  considera- 
tions show  convergence. 

a)  Episcope  exists  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  churches; 
and  there  is  increasing  agreement  that  in  most  situations 
it  is  better  discharged  personally  rather  than  synodically. 

b)  The  concept  of  the  episcopate  as  a sign  requires  further 
consideration.  It  must  be  asked:  sign  of  what,  to  whom, 
and  whether  "effective". 


III.  Apostolicity , Succession  and  Continuity 


Visible  convergence  is  detectable  in  what  the  conversations 
report  on  the  subjects  of  apostolicity,  succession  and  continuity. 
Churches  accustomed  to  identifying  these  characteristics  in  one 
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element,  e.g.  the  episcopate,  have  come  now  to  realize  that 
continuity  is  more  widely  based.  Churches  traditionally  anti- 
pathetic to  continuity  increasingly  regard  this  element  as 
important.  With  special  reference  to  ordination,  churches 
increasingly  advance  the  claim  that  the  ordination  they 
exercise  is  ordination  into  the  ministry  of  the  catholic 
Church  and  not  only  to  a denominational  ministry.  Even  though 
it  has  not  been  a topic  of  discussion,  the  issue  of  ordination 
of  women  has  become  a factor  in  the  process  of  bilateral  con- 
versations . 


IV.  Episcopal  and  Non-Episcopal  Churches 


Non-episcopal  churches  do  not  think  that  a negative  assess- 
ment of  their  being,  i.e.  that  they  are  simply  lacking  in 
something,  is  conducive  to  understanding.  Non-episcopal  chur- 
ches do  not  regard  themselves  in  merely  negative  terms,  as  not 
having  episcopacy.  They  believe  themselves  rather  as  making 
a positive  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  what  a 
Christian  Church  is.  "Fullness"  and  "lacking  in  fullness" 

(F&O  Ministry)  do  not  seem  to  be  helpful  here  - they  pre- 
empt a certain  understanding  which  non-episcopal  churches  are 
reluctant  to  accept. 


V.  Papacy  and  Collegiality 


Considerable  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  papacy 
and  collegiality  exists  and  must  be  further  discussed.  Dis- 
cussion is  now  possible  in  a dispassionate  atmosphere.  Con- 
fessions which  until  recently  were  unable  to  talk  about  the 
papacy  with  any  kind  of  objectivity  now  take  it  into  discus- 
sion. Collegiality  is  a concept  that  contributes  to  this 
further  discussion. 
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DOCUMENTATION  * 


Abbreviation 

A-L 

A-0 

A-OC 

A-RC 

Malta 

A-RC 

Windsor 

A-RC 

Canterbury 

A-RC 

Venice 

A-RC 

Elucidations 

A-RC 

Marriage 

B-R 

L-R-RC  Marriage 

L-RC 

Malta 

L-RC 

M-RC 

Eucharist 

Denver 

M-RC 

Dublin 

P-RC 

R-RC 

F&O  Baptism  ) 
F&O  Eucharist  ) 
F&O  Ministry  ) 


Text 

Anglican-Lutheran : Pullach  Report,  1972 

Anglican-Orthodox:  Moscow  Agreed  Statement, 
1977, 

Anglican-Old  Catholic:  The  Bonn  Agreement, 

1931 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic:  The  Malta  Report, 

1968 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic:  The  Agreed  Statement 
on  Eucharistic  Doctrine,  1971 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic:  The  Statement  on 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Ministry,  1973 

Anglic an -Roman  Catholic:  Authority  in  the 
Church,  1976 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic:  Eucharistic  Doctrine, 
Ministry  and  Ordination:  Elucidations,  1979 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic:  The  Theology  of 
Marriage  and  its  Application  to  Mixed 
Marriages,  1975 

Baptist-Reformed:  Report  of  Theological 
Conversations,  1977 

Lutheran-Reformed-Roman  Catholic:  The 
Theology  of  Marriage  and  the  Problem  of 
Mixed  Marriages,  1976 

Lutheran-Roman  Catholic:  The  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  1971 

Lutheran-Roman  Catholic:  The  Eucharist,  1978 

Methodist- Roman  Catholic:  The  Denver  Report, 
1971 

Methodist-Roman  Catholic:  The  Dublin  Report, 
1976 

Pentecostal-Roman  Catholic:  Final  Report  of 
the  Dialogue,  1976 

Reformed-Roman  Catholic:  The  Presence  of 
Christ  in  Church  and  World,  1977 

Faith  and  Order  Paper  73:  "One  Baptism, 

One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized 
Ministry",  1974 


Arnoldshain  Theses  on  the  Eucharist  (Lutheran,  Reformed,  United), 
1960 

"How  Does  the  Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today?",  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  91,  1979 

Report  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Con- 
versations, 1978 


Including  abbreviations  used  in  the  text  of  the  report  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations 
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THE  FORUM'S  DISCUSSION  OF  RECEPTION 


I.  Meanings  of  the  Term  Reception 


The  word  "reception"  originally  appeared  in  the  history  of 
law  and  only  recently  has  been  used  to  describe  the  process 
by  which  a theological  doctrine  or  a decision  of.  a council  is 
acknowledged  as  valid  by  a local  church  or  the  Church  Universal. 
If  we  use  it  in  connection  with  the  results  of  dialogue  between 
two  churches,  the  word  may  have  too  distinct  meanings.  In 
the  strict  sense,  it  means  the  formal  decision  of  the  respective 
church  authorities.  In  the  larger  sense,  it  includes  all  phases 
and  aspects  of  the  process  by  which  a church  makes  the  results 
of  such  a dialogue  its  own.  Most  bilateral  dialogues  have  not 
come  to  a final  result,  so  it  is  still  not  necessary  to  deal 
with  canonical  reception  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  especially  important,  by  contrast,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  meaning  of  reception. 

In  this  larger  sense,  the  reception  of  intermediate  results 
will  be  important  for  the  churches  all  along  the  way  towards 
one  another  as  they  seek  a better  understanding,  as  they  grow 
into  a fuller  communion,  as  they  move  toward  the  plenitude  of 
that  unity  which  they  already  experience,  although  imperfectly, 
in  Christ.  If  such  mutual  reception  becomes  impossible,  this 
has  profound  consequences  for  the  relationship  of  the  two 
churches  which  began  a dialogue.  The  initial  agreement  of  two 
communions  to  enter  into  dialogue  implies  an  acceptance  of  each 
other.  It  implies,  too,  that  they  acknowledge  their  responsi- 
bility to  seek  actively  the  fulness  of  communion  and  to  begin, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  engage  in  a common  witness. 

There  are  different  levels  of  reception,  different  forms  of 
reception  and  different  ways  of  dealing  with  joint  statements. 
Some  of  the  texts  and  insights  which  result  from  bilateral  or 
multilateral  work  stand  on  their  own;  they  become  a part  of 
the  faith  consciousness  of  the  Church  without  formal  reception. 
Some  of  the  documents  arising  from  dialogues  elicit  an  intensive 
discussion  at  all  levels,  including  the  church  authorities;  for 
many  of  these  it  is  only  possible,  in  retrospect,  to  say  if 
they  constituted  an  agreement  in  faith  or  were  merely  an  inter- 
mediate step  towards  this.  There  are  also  texts  that  are  writ- 
ten primarily  for  theologians,  and  still  others  which  are  in- 
tended to  address  the  whole  people  of  God.  Reception  has  to 
be  described  in  a different  way  for  each  of  these  examples. 

This  is  important  to  note  if  the  responsible  church  govern- 
ments are  to  act  upon  such  documents  and  to  encourage  open 
discussion  of  them  in  the  church. 
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II.  The  Challenge  of  Reception 


Reception,  in  both  its  strict  and  comprehensive  meanings,  oc- 
curs only  as  Christ  graciously  accomplishes  it  by  his  Spirit. 

What  is  received  at  each  level  is  Christ  and  his  benefits;  in 
the  process  of  history,  the  revealed  mystery  of  God's  purposes 
in  Christ  becomes  a saving  reality  in  successively  different 
cultural  context  and  personal  lives.  In  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting the  Good  News,  all  believers  participate  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ's  unity  with  the  Church.  This  means  that  the  whole 
people  of  God  is  entrusted  and  empowered  to  engage  in  both  sides 
of  Christ's  self-deliverance,  transmission  and  reception.  The 
whole  people  of  God  shares  in  this  process,  however,  according 
to  a diversity  of  gifts.  That  diversity  includes  those  persons 
who  are  set  apart  to  bear  special  responsibility  for  teaching, 
for  evangelism  and  for  proclamation  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  This  way  of  Christ's  ordering  his  body  applies  to 
all  levels  of  the  Church's  life  and  is  never  to  be  divorced  from 
the  various  ways  in  which  reception  occurs,  be  it  through  the 
liturgy  of  proclamation  and  sacrament,  through  catechesis,  through 
the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  through  social  witness,  or  through  the 
formulation  of  agreements  in  dialogues  between  church  bodies . 

This  reception  occurs  at  all  levels  of  God's  gracious  initiative 
in  Christ  in  order  that  the  saving  fact  and  revelation  once  given 
to  the  apostles  will  become,  again  and  again,  that  which  is  the 
central  fact  of  the  Church  across  geographical,  temporal  and 
cultural  boundaries.  God's  initiative  in  this  process  of  recep- 
tion requires  a new  obedience  to  Christ  acted  out  by  members 
of  his  body  in  local  congregations,  regional  assemblies,  and  inter- 
national structures.  This  process  of  reception  at  all  levels  is 
not  amorphous  or  spontaneous.  Each  new  set  of  human  needs  demands 
that  the  abiding  truth  be  re-expressed  in  forms  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  a particular  epoch  and  place.  Threats  to  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  Gospel  come  from  conditions  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Church.  Human  customs,  ecclesiastical  or  not,  demand 
new  articulations  of  agreements  if  the  Church  is  to  avoid  further 
division  over  matters  which  do  not  belong  to  the  essentials  of 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church,  and  if  the  Church's  social 
witness  is  not  to  be  contradicted  by  scandalous  divisions.  Agree- 
ments formed  in  the  face  of  ancient  challenges  may  no  longer 
correspond  to  new  challenges,  and  this  situation  demands  new 
agreements  which  will  enable  Christians  of  each  generation  to 
receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  already  received  each  and  every 
one . 
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III.  The  Form  of  Bilateral  Agreements  as  a Factor  in  Reception 


When  it  comes  to  agreements  sought  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conversations,  we  are  dealing  with  questions  which  have  divided 
the  churches,  or  have  at  least  been  controversial,  for  centuries. 
Different  methods  can  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  these 
agreed  statements. 

One  method  is  to  employ  technical  theological  language,  whether 
historical  or  contemporary,  with  a view  to  clarifying  misunder- 
standings and  overcoming  disagreements.  Such  a method  may  be 
particularly  useful  for  the  "specialists";  it  is,  in  fact, 
sometimes  necessary  in  order  for  them  to  reach  a true  agree- 
ment without  arrieres  pensees  or  fear  of  ambiguity.  This  method 
also  results,  however,  in  statements  which  are  incomprehensible 
to  the  majority  of  the  faithful.  Such  statements  must,  there- 
fore, be  interepreted  by  the  pastors  of  both  churches  in  the 
dialogue . 

Another  method  is  to  avoid  the  technical  language  of  the  past 
or  the  present,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  are 
inevitably  caused  by  the  emotionally-charged  connotations  in- 
herent in  that  language.  To  this  end,  we  try.  to  use  a new 
language  in  order  to  express  a doctrinal  deepening  that  enables 
the  parties  to  overcome  misunderstandings,  disagreements  and 
the  partiality  of  those  confessional  positions  which  existed 
in  an  earlier  polemical  context.  In  this  case,  these  documents 
may  be  initially  satisfying  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  dialogue.  In  fact,  understanding  them  will  demand  an 
effort  of  profound  comprehension  that  goes  beyond  the  first 
formulation  and  a new  perception  that  tries  to  embrace  all 
the  aspects  of  the  question.  Such  documents  also  require  a 
pastoral  explanation  since  most  of  the  faithful  will  be  sur- 
prised and  disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  the  venerable  expressions 
with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  articulate  their  faith. 

For  reception  to  succeed,  we  must  show  the  continuity  between 
these  beloved  traditional  expressions  and  the  surprising  new 
language.  We  must  help  the  faithful  understand  that  this  new 
language  is  used  in  order  to  overcome  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  past,  to  overcome  the  partial  character  of  earlier  con- 
fessional formulations  which  pointed  to  the  fulness  of  the 
mystery  (a  mystery  which  the  dialogues  help  point  to  more 
fully) . We  must  help  the  faithful  understand,  in  other  words, 
that  the  dialogues  serve  to  remove  certain  word  usages  which 
have  threatened  to  obscure  the  mystery  itself  and  to  become 
the  centre  of  controversy. 

If  approached  in  the  right  way,  these  bilateral  agreement 
documents  can  be  a pastoral  opportunity  to  encourage  the 
following : 

(1)  a deeper  education  in  the  faith,  (2)  metanoia  of  the 
community  and  a receptiveness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  guides 
us  to  the  fulness  of  truth,  (3)  a maturation  of  the  spiritual 
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identities  of  the  two  churches  as  they  are  freed  from  the 
limiting  effect  of  negative  confessional  stances,  and  (4)  a 
positive,  open  and  vital  reinterpretation  of  traditional 
formulae.  If  these  documents  are  integrated  into  the  cate- 
chisms and  teaching  materials  of  the  churches,  they  can  make 
a forceful  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a new  mentality 
among  the  younger  generations  and  to  the  radical  purification 
of  the  common  memory  in  each  church. 


IV.  The  Different  Standings  Given  Joint  Statements  by 
the  Churches 


One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  dialogues  is  that  those  churches 
engaged  in  them  exercise  authority  differently.  Even  if  we 
look  only  at  the  official  bilateral  commissions,  it  is  clear 
that  the  agreements  which  result  from  them  will  have  a dif- 
ferent status  in  each  of  the  churches.  Certain  churches  will 
tend  to  insist  that  these  agreements  are  the  responsibility  only 
of  the  theologians  who  have  formulated  them,  and  will  insist 
that,  prior  to  general  criticism  and  evaluation,  these  agreements 
must  have  a decision  by  the  competent  authorities  as  to  the  vali- 
dity of  the  content  which  they  propose  for  reception.  These 
churches  will  decline  to  speak  of  reception  prior  to  an  official 
pronouncement  by  the  authorities  and  will  decline  to  use  the  term 
"reception"  for  such  "interim"  texts.  On  the  other  hand  are 
those  churches  which  will  see  in  the  public  reception  or  rejection 
of  the  agreements  a useful  index  for  judging  their  value  and  a 
way  of  testing  their  ability  to  express  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

In  certain  cases,  one  partner  in  a dialogue  will  tend  towards 
this  wider  reception  while  the  other  will  favour  the  more  for- 
mal process  of  reception.  Mutual  sensitivity  is  essential  once 
this  point  is  reached. 

These  two  approaches  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
and  are  likely  to  appeal  to  different  mentalities.  In  the 
first  case,  there  is  a risk  of  not  giving  sufficient  importance 
to  the  insight  of  non-specialists  prior  to  the  submission  of 
these  documents  to  the  authorities  for  their  pronouncement. 

Once  a favourable  pronouncement  is  made  by  these  authorities, 
however,  these  documents  will  be  taken  very  seriously  and 
will  play  an  important  role  in  catechism  and  preaching.  In 
the  second  case,  there  may  be  a risk  of  hasty  public  rejection 
or  acceptance,  particularly  if  the  pastoral  presentation  of 
the  document  is  insufficient.  There  may  also  be  a risk  that  the 
documents  will  be  accepted  by  people  without,  however,  bringing 
about  a genuine  change  of  mentality  which  is  required  in  each 
step  towards  unity. 
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V.  The  Role  of  Authority  in  an  Ongoing  Process  of  Dialogue 


Church  authorities  are  brought  into  the  process  of  reception 
long  before  they  are  called  upon  to  accept  or  reject  statements 
of  agreement;  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
dialogue  and  reception  throughout.  Their  role  in  the  decision 
even  to  begin  an  official  dialogue  is  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence. This  is  also  true  for  their  role  in  the  choice  of 
the  members  of  the  commission.  The  commitment  thus  made  ex- 
plicit in  those  enabling  decisions  carries  through  in  the  handling 
of  the  results  of  the  dialogue. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  responsible  church  government  is  to  encourage 
a fair  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  dialogue  at  all  levels. 
This  involves  the  distribution  of  the  texts,  perhaps  with 
interpretative  comments.  It  involves  an  exhortation  that  the 
study  of  these  documents  be  sincere  and  that  there  be  a thorough 
gathering  and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  study.  The 
officials  of  the  church  government  will  use  the  advice  of  mem- 
bers of  the  dialogue  in  making  their  official  decision.  Each 
dialogue  commission  must  keep  its  respective  church  authorities 
informed  about  the  progress  of  its  work  in  order  to  include 
these  authorities  at  every  stage  of  the  process  and,  thus,  to 
help  facilitate  future  reception.  That  will  be  possible  only 
when  there  is  a lively  trust  between  the  members  of  a dialogue 
and  the  church  authorities  and  where  there  is  an  expanding 
trust  between  the  two  partners  in  dialogue. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  to  be  especially  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  dialogue  and  reception  set  a church  on  a long 
road.  It  is  a road  on  which  the  church,  and  those  charged 
with  teaching  responsibility,  may  gain  new  insight  without  the 
particular  church  losing  its  identity.  That  identity  remains 
based  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone.  This  means  that 
the  church  authorities  must  make  ample  room  for  the  dialogue 
commission  to  work  towards  a final  result  without  neglecting 
their  pastoral  office  to  promote  sound  teaching.  If  the  teach- 
ing authority  of  the  church  comes  in  prematurely,  the  process 
of  mutual  understanding  can  be  cut  short.  If  this  authority 
remains  silent  too  long,  however,  it  can  raise  false  expectations 
about  the  results  of  the  dialogue  expectations  which,  if 
unfulfilled,  can  lead  to  widespread  frustration. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  church  authorities  to  test 
how  far  the  convergences  stated  in  the  dialogues  are  to  be 
accepted  as  legitimate  differences  that  are  permissible  within 
the  framework  of  a fundamental  consensus. 

It  will  also  be  among' the  tasks  of  a responsible  church  govern- 
ment to  test,  over  and  again,  how  far  the  newly-achieved  mutual 
understanding  and  trust,  which  have  arisen  from  the  dialogue, 
make  possible  the  creation  of  visible  signs  of  this  growing 
communion . 
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VI.  Signs  of  a Growing  Communion 


Whether  one  relates  reception  to  the  major  expressions  of  faith 
voiced  by  ecumenical  councils  or  to  more  limited  agreements 
between  churches,  we  are  now  witnessing  an  age  of  growing 
Christian  communion  which  anticipates  or  foreshadows  that  unity 
of  the  churches  at  which  the  total  process  of  reception  aims. 
Signs  of  this  growing  communion  can  be  seen  when:  (a)  two 
local  congregations,  belonging  to  different  world  communions, 
share  in  almost  all  areas  of  parish  life  except  the  eucharist; 
(b)  local  congregations,  belonging  to  different  world  communions 
enter  into  "covenants  of  mutual  concern" ? (c)  leaders  of  two 
communions  create  joint  task  forces  to  pursue  programmes  for 
greater  cooperation  in  evangelism,  prayer,  common  spirituality 
and  the  fight  against  hunger  and  oppression;  (d)  the  bishops 
of  two  different  communions  issue  a joint  pastoral  letter  which 
calls  parishes  of  their  respective  traditions  to  enter  into 
closer  relationships  with  one  another  in  order  to  build  - 
through  prayer,  study  and  social  life  - a mutual  understanding 
which  can  lead  to  a practical  discovery  of  that  unity  for  which 
Christ  prayed;  (e)  united  churches  are  formed  which  bring 
together  different  traditions  in  a particular  country  while 
still  remaining  open  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  one,  universal 
Church. 


VII.  The  Spiritual  Dynamic  of  Reception 


"Reception",  as  delineated  above,  is  more  than  an  intellectual 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  a spiritual 
process  of  communication  within  the  Church.  It  takes  place 
"from  faith  to  faith"  and  is  an  activity  by  which  one  faithful 
member  embraces  the  witness  of  another  faithful  member.  This 
does  not  occur  individualistically  (though  the  sharing  of 
faith  involves  every  individual  member)  but  corporately  as  the 
one  Church  expresses  the  witness  of  faith  and  appropriates  it 
in  the  totality  of  her  communal  life. 

Within  this  context,  we  see  that  reception  is  an  ongoing  pro- 
cess in  the  mystery  of  the  Church.  This  process  characterises 
its  past,  present  and  future  and  thus  involves  each  generation 
of  believers.  The  process  is  both  dynamic  and  dialogical;  , 
each  generation  is  called  upon  to  grow  into  the  fulness  of  faith 
through  mutual  witnessing  and  through  an  openness  to  receive 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  Christian  community. 

Since  reception  is  a spiritual  function  of  the  whole  people 
of  God,  everything  that  goes  into  the  process  (the  initiatives 
of  reception,  the  content  of  what  is  to  be  received,  the  authori 
ties  responsible  for  its  continuation,  its  aims  and  its  methods) 
must  be  confessed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  it 
fosters  the  ministry  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of 
God.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  processes  of  reception  are 
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enhanced  by  preaching,  by  teaching  and  by  the  praxis  pietatis. 
Communities  are  better  prepared  for  acts  of  reception  where — * 
there  exists  a renewal  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  where 
separate  churches  find  ways  of  practising  common  fellowship, 
where  new  insights  gained  from  ecumenical  contacts  are  shared, 
where  Christians  are  willing  to  expose  their  own  self-under- 
standing  to  the  judging  and  healing  work  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  where  churches  discover  fresh  dimensions  of  their  new 
identity  in  Christ  by  welcoming  facets  of  the  truth  to  which 
other  Christian  communities  also  bear  witness. 

Reception  as  a spiritual  process  is  furthered  by  encounters 
that  help  each  partner  attain  new  understandings  rather  than 
by  the  imposition  of  one's  own  beliefs  upon  others.  Such  a 
process  is  not  complete  until  it  involves  the  full  and  free 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  koinonia.  Only  thus  can  "reception 
include  true  commitment. 


VIII.  Models  of  Union  as  the  Horizon  of  Reception 


The  reception  of  joint  agreed  statements  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  Reception  of  statements  of  agreement  is  always  to  be 
seen  as  a step  on  the  way  towards  fuller  visible  unity. 

Therefore,  a vision  of  that  unity  is  also  the  horizon  of  reception 
In  any  case,  each  reception  will  be  guided  by  convictions  about 
what  is  necessary  for  unity  in  a church  and  about  what  is 
necessary  to  guard  its  richness.  Each  dialogue  will  have  to 
work  out  a way  of  differentiating  between  the  truth  which  is 
binding  on  a church  and  the  time-honoured  theoloqoumena  (and 
theologies)  which  may  well  have  been  the  vessels  for  the  trans- 
mission of  that  binding  truth.  This  differentiation  must  also 
be  made  clear  to  the  whole  people  of  God  so  that  during  the 
process  of  reception  they  may  grow  in  their  understanding  of 
what  the  full  unity  in  faith  entails,  the  common  understanding 
of  the  Lord's  Gospel,  of  apostolic  teaching,  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  That  understanding  is  furthered  and 
strengthened  by  the  new  insights  and  the  changes  which  may 
have  emerged  in  the  course  of  the  dialogues • 
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THE  FORUM'S  DISCUSSION  ON  EVALUATION 


I.  Importance  of  the  Bilateral  Forum  in  Ecumenical  Discussion 


The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations,  initiated  in  1976  by 
an  advisory  group  composed  of  representatives  of  those  Christian 
World  Communions  engaged  in  bilateral  dialogues  and  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat,  has  fulfilled  its  mandate.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  these  meetings  have  been  a constructive  experience 
that  has  served  the  communions  involved  in  a variety  of  ways. 

The  Forum  has  not  benefited  all  participants  in  the  same  way, 
but  we  wish  to  stress  that  it  has  accomplished  the  following 
positive  results: 

A.  The  Forum  has  facilitated  a valuable  exchange  of  information, 
an  important  sharing  of  experiences  among  those  communions 
engaged  in  bilateral  dialogues.  In  this  way  it  has  furthered 
the  interaction  of  the  various  bilaterals.  This  has  been  parti- 
cularly true  for  those  communions  that  do  not  have  large  inter- 
national staffs  nor  the  research  resources  necessary  to  collect 
and  assimilate  the  wide  range  of  bilateral  materials  now  available. 

B.  The  Forum  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the 
people  responsible  for  the  bilateral  conversations  to  explore 

in  depth  topics  of  major,  common  concern  (e.g.  concepts  of  unity 
and  reception)  that  arise  out  of  the  bilaterals  themselves. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that,  while  some  communions  have 
incorporated  these  discussions  into  their  bilateral  conversations, 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  transmit  the  insights  of  the  Forum 
to  the  proper  church  authorities. 

C.  The  Forum  has  been  an  important  place  where  members  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  staff  (and,  thus,  the  WCC)  have  received 
essential  input  from  the  bilaterals.  The  Secretariat  affirms 
that  its  multilateral  efforts  have  been  consistently  enriched 
by  bilateral  insights  communicated  through  the  Forum. 

D.  The  Forum  has  helped  build  a genuine  trust  among  persons 
working  in  the  field  of  bilateral  negotiations  and  between 
these  persons  and  the  WCC.  In  so  doing,  the  Forum  has  helped 
to  clarify  the  relationship  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
Christian  World  Communions. 

E.  For  some  communions,  the  Forum  has  provided  greater  clarity 
about  models  of  union  and  has  served  to  integrate  views  that 

were  previously  thought  to  be  opposed.  This  has  been  particularly 
true,  once  again,  for  those  communions  whose  structures  do 
not  consistently  allow  for  such  an  exchange  of  views.  For 
most  participants,  the  specificity  of  the  bilaterals  has  helped 
to  clarify  the  often  general  multilateral  statements. 
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F.  The  Forum,  especially  in  its  second  session  (1979) , has 
begun  to  help  participants  understand  the  process  and  results 
of  particular  bilateral  conversations.  In  this  respect, 
however,  much  remains  to  be  done.  A fuller  comparison  of 
themes  common  to  the  various  bilaterals,  with  a comparative 
examination  of  the  processes  involved,  has  yet  to  be  under- 
taken . 

With  these  benefits  in  mind,  we  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  three-part  Forum  just  concluded.  We  also  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  for  its  faithful 
and  sensitive  organisation  of  these  meetings. 


II.  Relationship  of  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Conversations 


We  affirm  that  bilateral  and  multilateral  approaches  to  the 
unity  we  seek  are,  and  must  always  be,  interrelated.  This 
principle  has  been  underlined  during  these  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bilaterals.  On  the  one  hand,  the  multilateral 
documents  of  Faith  and  Order  have  proved  to  be  very  important 
for  our  discussions,  within  the  bilateral  context,  of  such  issues 
as  baptism,  eucharist,  ministry,  and  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  bilateral  discussions,  with  their  specificity  and  sense 
of  commitment,  have  also  made  a significant  contribution  to 
Faith  and  Order. 

The  Forum  meetings,  in  particular,  have  enabled  the  bilateral 
efforts  to  feed  into  and  illuminate  Faith  and  Order  studies. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  bilaterals  nor  multilaterals  are  mono- 
lithic concepts;  both  represent  many-faceted  and  complementary 
efforts  towards  the  visible  unity  of  Christ's  Church. 


III.  The  Interrelationship  of  Bilateral  Dialogues 


In  evaluating  the  three  Forums,  we  are  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  detailed  study  of  specific  issues  dealt  with  in  the 
various  dialogues.  This  method  proved  particularly  fruitful 
at  the  second  forum  where  bilateral  treatments  of  authority, 
eucharist  and  ministry  were  compared  (though  the  comparison 
of  ministry  was  not  complete) . We  also  note  that  the  second 
Forum  touched  on  a number  of  important  issues  such  as  baptism, 
mission,  marriage,  and  mixed  marriages,  which  were  not  developed 
in  discussion  and  found  no  place  in  the  final  report.  Further- 
more, there  are  important  issues  that  have  been  treated  in  some 
dialogues  but  which  have  not  been  dealt  with  at  all  in  the  Forum. 
Among  these  are  issues  relating  to  "Church  and  World"  and  "Justi- 
fication and  Salvation".  We  also  believe  the  specific 
"comparative"  methodology  evolved  at  the  second  forum  could 
be  developed  with  profit  in  the  examination  of  particular 
dialogues . 
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A most  important  theological  issue  which  emerges  from  the 
work  of  the  forums  is  that  of  ecclesiology . Behind  many  of 
the  doctrinal  disputes  dealt  with  in  the  dialogues  lie  funda- 
mental questions  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  Church 
and  the  ecclesial  self-understanding  of  Christian  World 
Communions.  Yet  this  has  seldom  been  explicitly  treated  in 
the  bilaterals  to  date. 

Issues  of  a different  kind  arise  when  the  intense  engagement 
between  two  partners  in  a dialogue  seems  to  exclude  a third 
partner.  A related  problem  arises  from  the  shape  and  context 
of  particular  bilaterals.  Some  issues  are  dealt  with  and 
other  ignored,  depending  upon  the  history  of  the  estrangement 
of  the  partners  involved.  Understandable  as  this  is,  the 
question  remains  as  to  how  a wider  and  more  trans-confessional 
vision  can  be  encouraged. 

Yet  a different  major  issue  of  crucial  importance  is  the  "reception 
of  the  results  of  the  dialogues,  a theme  we  have  examined  in 
some  detail  at  the  present  forum.  Most  of  the  conversations 
so  far  have  been  based  upon  a classical  approach  to  Scripture 
and  Tradition.  This  model,  however,  may  not  be  totally 
acceptable  to  other  churches,  including  those  of  the  third 
world,  where  the  primary  concern  is  the  relation  of  the  Gospel 
to  questions  of  social  justice.  This  division  of  perspective 
will  also  affect  the  reception  of  the  results  of  the  dialogues. 

A final  issue  which  has  been  outside  the  scope  of  the  Forum 
is  the  relation  between  national  and  international  bilateral 
dialogues.  This,  too,  may  need  to  be  explored  by  the  communions 
represented  at  this  meeting. 


IV.  Proposals  to  Facilitate  Better  Communication  Among  the 
Bilaterals 


In  view  of  all  the  above,  we  offer  the  following  concrete 
proposals : 

1.  The  very  positive  contribution  of  observers  leads  us  to 
propose  that  every  international  bilateral  dialogue  should  invite 
the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  nominate  an  observer  from 

a Christian  World  Communion. 

2.  The  importance  of  communication  between  the  bilaterals 
prompts  us  to  ask  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  send 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  bilaterals  (on  behalf  of 
the  Forum)  a list  of  the  chairpersons  and  secretaries  of  all 
the  international  bilateral  dialogues  and  to  request 

that  they  send  the  other  secretaries  all  their  own  published 
documents.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  should  also  be 
sent  such  material. 

3.  To  the  same  end,  we  invite  collaboration  between  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat  and  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a brief  annual  or  biennial  survey  of  bilateral  conversa- 
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tions.  This  would  serve  as  an  important  supplement  to  the 
valuable  bibliography  already  regularly  published  by  the  Centro. 

4.  We  also  propose  that  the  authorities  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions  engaged  in  international  bilateral  dialogues 
make  available  to  all  participants  in  these  dialogues  the  col- 
lection of  bilateral  texts  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Paulist 
Press  (USA)  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat.  It  is, 
further,  our  hope  that  this  collection  will  be  updated  from 
time  to  time. 

5 . In  viev;  of  the  contribution  we  believe  the  bilateral 
Forum  has  made  to  ecumenical  dialogue,  we  invite  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  to  publish  the  results  of  the  Forum's  three 
meetings  in  the  form  of  a single,  comprehensive  report. 


V.  Recommendations  for  the  Future  Meetings  of  Representatives 
of  Bilateral  Conversations 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  informal  "forum-style" 
meetings  of  bilateral  representatives  now  concluded  did  not 
establish,  and  were  never  intended  to  establish,  a new  ecu- 
menical structure.  They  have  proved,  however,  for  the  reasons 
outlined  above,  to  be  a valuable  contribution  to  ecumenical 
dialogue . 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  those  Christian  World  Communions  engaged  in  international 
bilateral  conversations  should  consider  convening  another 
forum  of  bilateral  representatives.  We  suggest  that  officials 
of  these  communions  use  the  opportunity  provided  at  the  1982 
Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions 
in  order  to  respond  to  this  proposal.  If  the  communions  in- 
volved confirm  the  need  for  another  bilateral  forum,  we 
suggest  they  request  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  con- 
vene, and  to  make  the  necessary  administrative  preparations 
for,  such  a future  forum.  This  recommendation  implicitly 
acknowledges  that  the  concerns  which  brought  our  previous 
meetings  into  existence  have  not  been  fully  resolved.  Further, 
we  anticipate  that  the  bilateral  discussions  now  underway  will, 
themselves,  produce  sufficient  material  to  warrant  future  meet- 
ings of  bilateral  representatives. 

Should  another  bilateral  forum  be  convened,  we  suggest,  in  light 
of  our  experience,  that  its  purposes  should  include  the 
following:  (1)  to  facilitate  a full  exchange  of  information 
and  published  reports  related  to  the  various  bilaterals,  (2)  to 
allow  for  a discussion  of  those  common  themes  that  grow  out 
of  the  bilateral  discussions  and  seem  to  demand  wider  attention, 
(3)  to  assist  the  bilateral  representatives  as  they  seek  to  help 
their  respective  communions  understand  and  implement  the  various 
bilateral  agreements,  and  (4)  to  allow  for  a discussion  of 
the  interim  responses  of  the  communions  to  completed  reports 
of  the  dialogues. 
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Any  future  forum  would,  by  its  very  nature,  be  composed  of 
representatives  from  those  Christian  World  Communions  engaged 
in  international  bilateral  conversations . Since  we  feel  that 
a major  purpose  of  such  a forum  would  be  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  international  bilateral  results,  we  strongly 
suggest  that  attention  be  given  to  adequate  representation  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  our  experience  and  conviction 
that  such  a forum  would  also  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  pre- 
sence or  the  following:  1)  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat;  2)  representatives  of  United  Churches  and  Church 
Union  Negotiating  Committees;  and  3)  consultants  with  special 
competence  in  the  themes  under  consideration. 
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THE  FORUM'S  PARTICIPANTS 


Anglican  Consultative  Council 


The  Rev.  George  BRAUND  (1980) 

Bishop  John  H.  BURT  (1980) 

The  Rev.  Christopher  HILL  (1979,  1980) 

The  Rt  Rev.  Edward  KNAPP-FISHER  (1978,  1979) 
The  Rev.  Canon  Michael  MOORE  (1978) 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  H.  RODGERS,  jr  (1978,  1979) 


Baptist  World  Alliance 


Dr  Denton  LOTZ  (1979) 

Dr  Rudolf  THAUT  (1979) 

Dr  Gunter  WAGNER  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
The  Rev.  Knud  WUMPELMANN  (1980) 


Disciples'  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council 


The  Rev.  Larry  COWAN  (1979) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW,  jr  (1980) 
Dr  David  THOMPSON  (1978) 


Ecumenical  Patriarchate 


Metropolitan  Emilianos  TIMIADIS  (1979,  1980) 


International  Conference  of  Old  Catholic  Bishops 


Dr  Pieter  AMIET  (1980) 

Bishop  Leon  GAUTHIER  (1978,  1979) 
Professor  Kurt  STALDER  (1978) 
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Lutheran  World  Federation 


President  Wonno  BLEIJ  (1978) 

Professor  Georg  KRETSCHMAR  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
Dr  Daniel  MARTENSEN  (1978,  1979,  1980) 

Dr  Carl  MAU  (1978,  1979,  1980) 

Dr  Harding  MEYER  (1978,  1979,  1930) 

Dr  Helmut  ZEDDIES  (1980) 


Rumanian  Orthodox  Church 


Fr  Emil  ROMAN  (1978) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

Protopresbyter  Vitali  BOROVOI  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
Professor  A.E.  OSSIPOV  (1979) 

Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 


Fr  Pierre  DUPREY  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
Professor  Aloys  KLEIN  (1980) 

Msgr  Basil  MEEKING  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
Msgr  William  PURDY  (1978,  1980) 

Bishop  Werner  SCHEELE  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
Fr  Stjepan  SCHMIDT  (1978,  1979) 

Msgr  Jozef  TOMKO  (1979) 


World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 


Professor  Martin  CRESSEY  (1978) 

Professor  Sandor  CZEGLEDY  (1979,  1980) 

The  Rev.  Richmond  SMITH  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
Dr  David  WILLIS  (1978,  1979,  1980) 


World  Methodist  Council 


Bishop  William  CANNON  (1978) 

Dr  Joe  HALE  (1980) 

The  Rev.  Helmut  NAUSNER  (1979) 

Mr  Frank  NORTHAM  (1978,  1979,  1980) 
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Consultants 


Fr  Charles  ANGELL  (USA/Italy)  (1979) 

The  Rev.  Wesley  ARIARAJAH  (Sri  Lanka)  (1980) 
Professor  George  BEBIS  (USA)  (1978) 

The  Rev.  Vasantha  JATHANNA  (India)  (1978) 

Dr  E.C.  JOHN  (India)  (1979) 

Dr  Emerito  NACPIL  (Philippines)  (1978) 

The  Rev.  Harry  OUSSOREN  (Canada)  (1979) 
Professor  J.K.S.  REID  (Scotland)  (1979) 


Staff  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 


Dr  Alan  BRASH  (WCC/General  Secretariat)  (1978) 
The  Rev.  Stephen  CRANFORD  (1978,  1979) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Michael  KINNAMON  (1980) 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  H.  LAZARETH  (1980) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Lukas  VISCHER  (1978,  1979) 


